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China Old and New 


A Missionary Doctor Sees a Transformation as the Light of Christianity 


Breaks in an Old Land 
By Mary L. James, M.D. 


Head of the Woman’s Department of the Church General Hospital, Wuchang, China 


N HINA is a country with a wonder- 
ful past. Though we may accuse 

her of stagnation, yet at least we must 
admit that she has 


held —torether 
through the long 
ages and _ con- 


served what she 
has gained, while 
the ancient em- 
pires of Babylon, 
Egypt, Greece 
and Rome have, 
centuries ago, 
fallen to decay. 
In the fine arts 
and in literature, 
her heritage from 
the past is almost 
inexhaustible. 
Moreover, the 
ethical teachings 
of her sages show a wonderful insight 
into truth. With all of this, we may 
ask whether we of the West, with our 
imperfect interpretation of Christianity, 
as judged by our so called Christian 
civilization, have anything to contribute. 

But in spite of the ancient riches of 
China, we find great masses of the 
population sunk in unpoetic materialism 
and living on the very verge of starva- 
tion. Men labor incessantly as beasts 
of burden, drawing rickshas or carry- 
ing heavy loads, often reduced to life 
almost emptier of pleasure than that of 
our average horse or mule. The ma- 
terialism thus developed, unlike that in 
America which is resulting from our 
too complex and prosperous civiliza- 
tion, is due to a life filled so full of toil 
to gain the mere essentials of existence 
that the mind and soul have no oppor- 
tunity to develop. 


THE POOR LITTLE 

MITE HAS LOST HIS 

LEG BUT NOT HIS 
APPETITE 
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But, if the life of the men is hard, 
what is that of the girls and women? 
Though not universal, we still see on all 
sides of us grown women with the tiny 
feet that really would fit into the shoes 
that are brought home as curios by 
tourists. If we no longer happen upon 
children limping around on their heels, 
the bound toes lifted painfully off the 
ground, it is because Christianity has 
opened the eyes of people to the sin of 
this cruel custom, and inaugurated a 
campaign that the intelligent on all sides 
have taken up and are carrying through. 
Not only were the feet, however, but 
also the lives of the little girls of an- 
cient China bound, and still are bound, 
where the light of Christianity has not 
at least indirectly penetrated. 

For instance if too many girl chil- 
dren are born into a family, one or 
more of them may be sold into slavery 
by their own father. Many such un- 
fortunates are received as patients in 
our Christian hospitals. One such lit- 
tle girl, Tsao Yu Tsen, was brought 
one hot summer’s day to the Church 
General Hospital, Wuchang, by some 
disgruntled men. They had only re- 
cently purchased her and soon after- 
wards to their utter disgust, had dis- 
covered that she could not work. No 
wonder, for the poor little child had 
developed tuberculosis of the spine. 
When the men learned that she could 
not be cured immediately, they were 
only too glad to leave her at the hos- 
pital but were unwilling, of course, to 
pay for her board and treatment. To 
get her off their hands, without expense, 
they even gave papers relinquishing all 
further claim to her. Doubtless they 
thought they were turning her over to 
the hospital to raise as a slave, but 
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what did this matter if it gave little 
Tsao Yu Tsen her freedom and the care 
she so sorely needed? Since that sum- 
mer day several years have passed and 
with them the pain. The spine is some- 
what deformed but with care she may 
look forward to a happy and useful life. 

For such as her there is a welfare 
home, the House of the Merciful Sa- 
viour, established in connection with 
this hospital. Here the halt, the lame 
and the blind of all ages, if destitute 
on discharge from the hospital, can find 
friends waiting to receive them, and to 
help them to develop mind and hands 
that they may in turn help themselves. 


Sometimes, in China, when the fam- 
ily is very poor, a little girl is not ac- 
tually sold into slavery, but early be- 
trothed and sent to work in the home 
of the boy to whom she is later to 
be married. Such was little Sze Ku, 
who was brought to the same hospital, 
one cold winter’s day, with both feet 
hopelessly gangrenous from frost-bite. 
Doubtless she had lived and worked in 
one of the mud-floor homes occupied 
by the poor, and the cold and damp to- 
gether had produced these terrible re- 
sults. Though the line of demarca- 
tion had already formed far above the 
ankles and the child was suffering un- 
told agony, the family were unwilling 
to consent to an operation until na- 
ture had performed the amputation. 
Then they permitted such surgery as 
was necessary to produce usable 
stumps. After Sze Ku had recovered, 
the doctor made her temporary legs 
from bamboo and plaster of Paris— 
hollow, so they would be light. With 
these legs and a pair of crutches she 
walked around for about a year. Then 
someone sent a gift to the hospital, 
which was used to purchase for her 
real, made-to-order wooden legs, jointed 
at the knees. With these wonderful ap- 
pendages, Sze Ku soon learned to 
walk around even without crutches. 
Meanwhile, she had grown into a very 
bright, attractive girl, and had been de- 
veloping both her mind and fingers in 
her new home at the House of the Mer- 


ciful Saviour. Word of this improve- 
ment eventually reached the family 
who had previously deserted the child 
and ere long they returned to claim her. 
There was no law by which the hos- 
pital could refuse to give her up, so 
resort had to be made to other meth- 
ods. The worker in charge removed 
the beautiful store legs, and called upon 
the family to gaze at the poor stumps. — 
Then she remarked casually: “The 
child, of course, is yours, but the legs 
belong to the hospital.” Sze Ku and 
her legs are still sojourning at the 
House of the Merciful Saviour! 


Though it would be wrong to give 
the impression that there are no happy 
homes in China, the lot of the girls 
and women in non-Christian families is 
largely subject to the caprices of their 
immediate male relatives and _ the 
mother-in-law. Not only may girls be 
bought and sold, but they may be de- | 
serted or brutally treated. If persua- 
sion fails there is just one resort left 
to the women in these cases, namely, at- | 
tempted suicide. In China it is con- | 
sidered an especially disgraceful thing 
to have anyone commit suicide on your 
account. Hence, cases of attempted | 
suicide are constantly being brought to © 
our Christian hospitals. Sometimes the 
means used is opium, but this drug is 
usually unobtainable to the girls in this 
position. Sometimes the heads of phos- 
phorous matches are dissolved and used 
as poison. In this case the unhappy 
victim dies a lingering death, unless sci- 
entific medical help is close at hand. 

In this connection it is only fair to 
add that the personal equation plays a 
large role in the home, and that even 
in China the woman may prove the 
real ruler. Also, young China is now 
aroused to these conditions, and is 
struggling to correct them. 

In the great land of China there is 
an enormous amount of needless. suf- 
fering from disease: needless because 
of the recent wonderful advances of 
science. Though the ancient Chinese 
discovered certain remedies which mod- 
ern medicine is now endorsing, they 
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“Most of these women would have had no resource but beggary but for this beneficent adjunct to the Church 
General Hospital, Wuchang 


never progressed far with surgery, and 
still less with obstetrics. Nor is their 
knowledge even of medicine proper to 
be compared with ours at present. 
‘Smallpox stalks unchecked through the 
country. One of the popular ways of 
‘prevention is to suspend a cloth monkey 
around the neck of a child—with the 
‘results that may be imagined. Every 
winter brings an epidemic of this dread- 
ful disease, though the Chinese are 
now gradually accepting vaccination in- 
troduced from the West and thus lim- 
iting the extent and virulence of this 
pest. In a non-medical article we will 
not describe in detail the neglected 
wounds, the overgrown tumors, the ob- 
stetrical horrors encountered in every- 
day practice in China, but will leave it 
to your imagination to fill in details. 
However, it is not only on the ma- 
terial side that we find China needs 
help. In spite of the ethics of Con- 
fucianism and many of the noble teach- 
ings of Buddhism and Taoism, the 
spiritual condition of the people, when 
we really know them, makes us realize 
that they have the same need for Chris- 


tianity that we ourselves feel. A fear 
of malignant spirits haunts them in 
sickness and in health, while hideous 
temples of hell depict the horrors of 
the next world. One not infrequent 
treatment for pain is the insertion of 
long needles deeply into the tissues, to 
let out the evil spirits. Or convulsions 
have been seen treated by a very pan- 
demonium of noise to drive off the 
devils, regardless of the patient’s vio- 
lent headache. In such a case, which 
came to our knowledge, when the poor 
woman finally died her body was car- 
ried far off into the country for burial 
so that the evil spirits might not return 
to haunt other members of the family. 

As though this darkness described 
were not dense enough, contact with 
Western lands has brought new trou- 
bles to China. Armies of soldiers, half- 
trained in Western military methods, 
roam over the country, preying on the 
people. All the better elements of 
China hold these troops in contempt, 
for in this wonderful old country the 
scholar, the farmer, the manufacturer, 
and the merchant have for long ages 
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ranked above the soldier. Yet, because 
Western troops, from time to time, in- 
vaded China, she naturally felt she 
must attempt to meet them in kind— 
with the present sad result. Nor is 
the opium evil to be forgotten and 
China’s heroic effort to repress it. 

In the industrial world also contact 
with the West has brought new compli- 
cations. In the last thirty years fac- 
tories of foreign type have begun to 
raise their ugly smokestacks in and near 
the great cities. It is estimated that 
forty per cent of the laborers in these 
factories are children, forty per cent 
women and only twenty per cent men. 
The average working day is twelve 
hours and seventy per cent of these 
people work seven days a week. About 
half of the capital that thus grinds 
down the poor is not Chinese but for- 
eign. When we are considering the 
evils of our industrialism in this land 
let us not forget that the poison has 
spread to China. Should not the Church 
in China be at least as active as are the 
business interests ? 

New light, however, is really break- 
ing in that distant land as a result of 
the century of Christian missionary ef- 


fort. Though the workers have been 


relatively few and sadly handicapped 


by lack of proper equipment; though 
the native Christians still form no vast 
proportion of the whole population of 
China, yet the influence on the country 
is not to be measured by these things. 
In 1922 at the National Christian Con- 


_ference held in Shanghai it was re- 


solved to work for various labor re- 
forms, including one day’s rest in seven 
and the abolition of the labor of chil- 
dren under twelve years of age. So 
influential was this conference that al- 
ready the Chambers of Commerce in 
both Peking and Chefoo have adopted 
their program. Yet even before 1922 
there were Chinese here and there over 
the country, truly endeavoring to make 
the conditions good in the factories with 
which they were connected. 

For some years welfare work has 
been undertaken for such unfortunate 
members of society as the ricksha 
coolies and the factory workers. 
Though this work was begun in con- 
nection with Christian missions it is 
no longer confined entirely to these 
agencies. The spirit of service is be- 
ginning to make itself felt far beyond 
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the immediate neighborhood of Chris- 
tian Churches. Rescue work and or- 
phanages have been a feature of Chris- 
tian relief work for a much longer 
period. 

In the matter of military reform, one 
man, General Feng Yu Hsiang, stands 
out in splendid contrast to the unpa- 
triotic, selfish war lords whose soldiers 
are preying on the people. General 
Feng is known throughout the country 
as the Christian general. So real is 
his religion that he is striving by every 
means at his command to bring the 
truth home to each of his soldiers and 
to their families as well. In addition 
to this teaching he requires all his men 
to learn a trade so that they may not 
be reduced later to banditry as a form 
of livelihood, should they later leave the 
army. General Feng and his troops 
have proved popular wherever they 
have been stationed in China. They 
do not pick quarrels with other Chi- 
nese soldiers but act as a police force, 
bringing law and order into whatever 
part of the country they happen to be 
quartered. 

Perhaps. the greatest recent change 
in China is in the new position that 
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educated woman is beginning to take. 
Although, prior to the work of Chris- 
tian missionaries, only a very occasion- 
al Chinese woman received an educa- 
tion, there is now sweeping over the 
country a general desire to educate the 
girls as well as the boys. Moreover, so 
highly do the Chinese esteem learning, 
that they treat with a democratic re- 
spect which almost shames our western 
lands any Chinese woman who has at- 
tained a good education. While the 
Chinese women may have to wait a few 
more years to gain full legal rights, the 
well-educated Chinese girl, by virtue of 
her learning, already holds a command- 
ing position. 

It is a wonderful time to be alive in 
this great old land. Big things are be- 
ginning to happen all around. The 
very air is astir with change. Even 
in these days when the pessimists can 
see only hopeless political confusion in 
this marvelous old country, those of 
us who know and love her people see, 
rising from beneath the surface of this 
sea of chaos, wonderful visions of a 
China, not only transformed herself, 
but able to play a larger role in the 
transformation of the world. 


BISHOP BENNETT 
AND MRS. BENNETT 


ACH year in June the Ojibwa 

Church members of the diocese of 
Duluth meet for their annual convoca- 
tion; this is an important event looked 
forward to and planned for by all the 
Indian Missions. 

There are many who do not know that 
the diocese of Duluth has the second 
largest Indian work in the Church. 
There are in the diocese over 12,000 
Ojibwa Indians, and when one is told 
that a large percentage are still pagan 
and that it is difficult to bring them 
within the influence of the Church, it 
can readily be understood what a chal- 
lenge this work is. . 

So it was that on a Friday in the 
middle of June Indians began to arrive 
at the Convocation grounds on the shore 
of Cass Lake. All day Saturday they 
came, in the early part of the day by 
team, towards night by auto, until on 
Sunday, the opening day of the Convo- 
cation, there were more than five hun- 
dred present. This included men, 
women and children—the whole family 
came. All the time tents of all sorts 
and conditions were going up on the 
camping ground. It had become a place 
teeming with Indian life and custom; 
here a group of the older men, sitting 
on the grassy ground smoking and evi- 
dently discussing something of interest 
in their native tongues; here a group of 
vounger men or boys laughing and talk- 
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ing in English as they renewed acquaint- 
ance; here a grandmother rocking the 
baby in her arms, as she hums an Ojibwa 
melody, while the young mother is cook- 
ing something extra over the fire outside 
the tent. Children run around and play, 
shouting sometimes in English, some- 
times in Ojibwa. A native clergyman 
is lining up his people to have them sign 
the register. For this year almost all 
present entered their names in a book 
so that a record might be kept. 

An immense kettle is bubbling and 
emitting savory odors over the trench 
of live wood coals. It contains a stew 
of many ingredients; the Indian women 
in charge stir it occasionally with the 
large wooden paddle and perhaps add 
more ingredients. Some men are tend- 
ing the fire. Each Mission furnishes 
the help for one meal. This corner of 
the ground is evidently of interest to 
many, for when the bell rings and the 
“crier” calls in Ojibwa “dinner is 
served,” all want to be first to sample 
the savory viands, for this year the 
meals are cafeteria style. 

But the Indians have come, the tents 
are up amongst the beautiful pines, the 
meals are served, the weather is fine, 
the place of the Convocation is most 
beautiful on picturesque Cass Lake, and 
there remains the program. It was a 
very full program, from the moment it 
began on Sunday morning until it fin- 
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THE NEW CONVOCATION HALL AT CASS LAKE 
The new Convocation Hall, built by the Indians, was the center of interest. At one end is a chancel 


with a beautiful altar built of peeled pine segs: Lee yeoh be curtained off when the services are not 
eing he 


ished at noon on Tuesday following, 
there was something doing all the time. 

The program centered around the new 
Convocation Hall built of peeled pine 
logs, with a sanctuary which can be cur- 
tained off when services are not being 
held. The building merits a description. 
When one enters the sanctuary at once 
holds the attention, the altar built of 
peeled pine logs varnished to a silvery 
white, panelled by using logs of different 
size; the cross and candlesticks also 
made of peeled cypress and the bishop’s 
rustic chair—as one gazed one knew in- 
stinctively that this was the “Holy of 
Holies’”. Here were the symbols of the 
things we treasure, the beauties of the 
woods placed by Indian men 1n an or- 
derly manner to conform with the carry- 
ing out of the greatest service .the 
Church gives us. 

But listen—the tune is familiar but the 
words are Ojibwa. We recognize The 
Church’s One Foundation in the dis- 
tance, but as it comes nearer, the great 
hymn goes up to the God of the Indian 
and his white brother from hundreds of 
lusty throats. The procession has 
started; a catechist with the beautiful 


brass cross from St. Columba Mission 
leads, then the surpliced choir of girls, 
boys and men, then the Indian clergy 
all vested, after them the chapters of 
the Ojibwa Brotherhood from each Mis-. 
sion carrying banners, and then the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, each mission with 
its name inscribed on a beautiful banner. 
Several hundreds are in the procession 
as it marches across the grounds to the 
Convocation Hall, all Indians except our 
Bishop and one white priest, the super- 
intendent of Indian missions; as it draws 
near the hall the organ takes up the 
tune and the congregation joins in the 
words. The volume is immense for the 
Indian loves to sing. 

The choir march to their seats, the 
clergy to their rustic stalls, the com- 
munion service begins. The Church is 
crowded. If now we shift our gaze 
from the altar which attracted us to the 
congregation, we are more than con- 
vinced that we are in the House of God 
and that this must be the great service 
of the Church, the hundreds of devout 
kneeling people seem to be filled with 
worship. Part of the service is in Ojib- 
wa, part in English; the sermon in 
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English, translated by an interpreter. 
As this was, so were all the services, 
the hall filled with devout worshipers. 

Then there were Young People’s 
meetings, Ojibwa Brotherhood meetings 
and the convocation business meeting, at 
which each Mission made its report, 
members of the Ojibwa Council were 
elected and matters of interest discussed. 
At some of these’ meetings the Bishop 
presides, at some the superintendent of 
Indian work and at some one of the 
Indians themselves, for it is the aim and 
plan more and more to have the Ojibwas 
do and plan things themselves. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary has its meet- 
ing in the Prince of Peace Mission 
Chapel; each branch gives its report and 
officers are elected. Some of the dio- 
cesan officers are present to offer a few 
suggestions, but the meeting is con- 
ducted by the Indian women themselves. 

Two additions to this year’s program 
which appealed to the Indian people were 
the flag-lowering ceremony and_ the 
‘camp fire.” 


Promptly at 5.15 each evening every- 
one gathered around the tall pine flag- 
pole from which the Stars and Stripes 
flew each day; Bishop Bennett spoke 
on what the “flag” meant to us, then 
the assembled audience sang The Star 
Spangled Banner in Ojibwa, and as the 
last verse rang out two Indian ex-service 
men stepped forward and the flag was 
lowered. The attention and interest 
taken showed that the flag means some- 
thing to the Ojibwa people. 

As the golden sun began to sink in 
the west and the shades of night crept 
from the pine woods over the lake, a 
ereat glow began to spring up on the 
shore of the lake. Tongues of flame 
called all to meet at the “camp fire,” and 
from the great circle which surrounded 
the fire there spread over the lake and 
re-echoed from the darkened woods 
many an Ojibwa hymn, till the glow of 
the fire grew less and darkness cover- 
ing the land and the water brought for 
the Ojibwa people “the end of a per- 
fect day.” 


The Field Is Ripe, But How to Cover It 
Is the Problem of the Rev. W. M. Purce in Nevada 


EOPLE in the East and the Middle 
West have a very slight conception 
of the vastness of the missionary prob- 
lem and the opportunities of the Church 
in a state like Nevada. Few can real- 
ize the great distances, for Nevada is 
one of the largest states in the Union. 
The mining district of White Pine 
County, of which Ely is the county seat, 
is most important now and is destined 
to be of even greater importance. Ely 
is a town of about 3,000 population. 
Then fourteen miles north is McGill, 
which is a smelter town, with probably 
2,900 people, and here the Church has 
a few communicants but no church 
services. Seven and a half miles west 
is the mining town of Ruth, where the 
copper for the McGill smelter is mined. 
Hamilton, forty-seven miles away, is 
a place which forty years ago had a 


population of several thousand and 
where we had a church. The mines 
were abandoned and the church blew 
down. Now new mines are being 
opened and there is no church. We 
should be the first on the ground. 

All these places could be temporarily 
served by the writer, the rector of St. 
Bartholomew’s, Ely, provided he had 
the means of transportation. The roads 
are fairly good and, if he had a car, the 
rector of Ely would only be too glad to 
do the work. 

The late Bishop Hunting laid well 
the foundations of the Church in Ely 
and was intensely interested in the de- 
velopment of the work in these out- 
lying- points. The field is ripe for the 
harvest, the reaper is on the ground, 
but will the Church provide him with 
the means of gathering it? 
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Candles of the Lord 


Many Have Been Lit From One W hich Shone Over the 
South Dakota Prairies 


EFORE railroads reached the state, 

a little band left southern Wiscon- 
sin, journeyed by ox-cart to its north- 
western border and homesteaded in 
Polk County, at a place called “Wagon 
Landing”. Like all pioneers they left 
luxuries and many necessities behind 
them; but they were 
young, brave and re- 
sourceful, ready to 
help one another in 
every need. It wasa 
long way to any store. 
The nearest doctor 
was fifty miles away 
and roads were poor 
or) none, On __ the 
women fell the keen- 
est hardships of such 
a life, but they did 
not shirk. They car- 
ried on the primitive 
industries of butter 
and cheese making, 
curing meat, canning 
and drying fruits and 
vegetables, carding 
and spinning and 
knitting, and withal 
were good and wise’ 
mothers. 

One of the Wagon Landing party 
had been a volunteer helper of a physi- 
cian (it was before the day of trained 
nurses) and when the doctor found that 
her family were moving into the wil- 
derness he took the young matron into 


_ his home and for some weeks gave her 


medical instruction. Day and night for 
more than a generation Mrs. Bridge- 
man-answered the call of sickness in all 
the countryside, and notwithstanding 
primitive conditions she never lost a 
mother. 

Two other members of the colony 
were a young clergyman, the Rev. A. 
B. Peabody, and his bride, who was 
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a younger sister of Mrs. Bridgeman. 
Under Bishop Kemper’s direction Mr. 
Peabody became the one missionary of 
the Church in a region extending east- 
ward indefinitely, westward across the 
St. Croix river into Minnesota, south- 
ward to LaCrosse and northward to 
Lake Superior. 

When the children 

of the settlers were 

old enough, Mr. Pea- 

body and his wife 

managed to conduct a 

little school for them. 

There was no rigid 

grading, no state cur- 

riculum to help or 

hinder. They were 

able to teach such 

subjects as they 

thought wise and to 

advance a child ac- 

cording to its achieve- 

ments in any line of 

_ study. Within a few 
years the high stand- 

ard of scholarship in 

the Wagon Landing 

school made it practi- 

cally the high school 

(though none were so 

called in those days) for several town- 
ships, of course not with the same 
teachers in charge all the time. The lit- 
tle one-room, six-windowed building in 
which the school “kept” became a 
social, civic and religious center for the 
neighborhood. —_Inter-school _ spelling 
matches and debates enlivened the long 
winter evenings. Town and _ school 
meetings brought the older people to- 
gether there. Its doors were opened 
for Sunday School and Church serv- 
ices. The bodies of the settlers, when 
their work was done, were borne from 
a reverent service in that humble build- 
ing to their last rest. Many a baby 
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was baptized and many an adult con- 
firmed there; for Bishops Kemper, 
Armitage, Welles and Knight made 
regular visitations to that rural mission. 
The day before their coming the girls 
and some of the older boys of the 
neighborhood went to the swamp and 
brought up fragrant branches of tama- 
rac to make the schoolroom a little less 
bare and uninviting. 

When still a very young child the 
younger, Helen, was deeply impressed 
by a sermon which her father preached. 
His theme was the faithfulness of Dan- 
iel. Admiration for Daniel’s courage 
and steadfastness led her to resolve 
that she, too, would pray three times 
a day. Then began the conscious pil- 
grimage of that particular soul. Timid 
and self-centered, she sought help not 
from people, nor from the normal life 
about her, but from books. Those 
which were at hand presented the 
ascetic life as the more acceptable to 
God, and the inner history of her 
earlier years is the story of a devoted 
effort to serve God in the spirit and 
in spite of the body. To her thinking 
in those childhood days spirit and body 
were distinct entities pitted against 
each other. In later life she came to see 
that every child of God is an incarna- 
tion, the body and medium through 
which the spirit manifests itself and 
serves others. 

At the age of sixteen Sarah, the 
older sister, passed a teachers’ exami- 
nation and began to add her earnings 
to the almost nominal salary of her 
father. This shifted a good share of 
the care of little brothers and sisters 
and of the house onto the shoulders of 
Helen. Two years later she, too, began 
her career as a teacher. 

Then a wonderful thing happened. 
A member of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
in Chicago, well known as a perennial 
spring of helpfulness, offered to place 
Sarah in St. Mary’s Hall, Bishop Whip- 
ple’s school for girls at Faribault, 
eighty miles distant. Mrs. Hibbard’s 
offer was gratefully. and eagerly ac- 
cepted. God only knows into how many 


lives that generous deed has flowed to 
bring blessing, into what ever-widening 
circles its influence has spread and is 
spreading. 

With her well-won diploma Sarah 
was able to take a place in larger 
schools, the salary received being 
turned towards the education of her 
sister at Faribault. Realizing that this 
was her great opportunity, Helen threw 
her whole being into making the most 
of it, taking high rank as a student, 
winning two medals and graduating as 
valedictorian of her class. Immedi- 
ately she was engaged to teach in St. 
Katherine’s School, St. Paul. Here it 
was that Bishop Hare found her, three 
years later, when he was in quest of a 
principal for the school for white girls 
he was founding in Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota. Miss Peabody seemed to her- 
self too young and inexperienced for 
so responsible a task and asked that her 
older sister might be associated with 
her, at least for the first year. With 
characteristic self-forgetfulness Sarah 
gave up her position in the St. Paul 
public schools and spent the summer of 
1885 in furnishing and equipping the 
beautiful building which was rising on 
a knoll above the still unplowed prairies 
on the outskirts of the village of Sioux 
Falls, and assisted greatly in laying 
those strong but invisible foundations 
that have made All Saints’ School so 
well known and so much loved by the 
girls who have lived within its ma- 
terial walls. 

In September, 1885, All Saints’ 
opened her doors—figuratively—to her 
first students; “figuratively,” for the 
doors of wood were not yet in place. 
The faculty consisted of Bishop Hare, 
president; the Misses Peabody, princi- 
pals; Mrs. Jane H. Johnston (bor- 
rowed from her very useful work at St. 
Paul’s Indian school) as house-mother ; 
and a staff of five or six teachers. 

Missionaries among the Indians in 
those days were utterly cut off from 
civilization and opportunities for edu- 
cating their children. It was largely 
this need which moved Bishop Hare 
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to make the building of a boarding 
school one of his first undertakings 
when the eastern part of South Dakota 
was added to his jurisdiction. Most 
of the daughters of his clergy at that 
time, however, were sons! Six of them, 
with four other boys, filled a dormi- 
tory on the third floor where Bishop 
Hare had his own rooms. Doubtless it 
was part of the joy as well as of the 
anxiety of the young principal to be a 
mother to those boys, as well as to the 
girls who made up the greater part 
of the school. How to give scope to 
natural boyish instincts is even more 
of a problem in a boarding school than 
it is at home. Of course they must be 
allowed to climb, though the nearest 
climbable trees are a mile and a half 
away and a teacher must be detailed 
to see that the “pirates” did not go 
too far or risk their necks too much. 
Qf course they must be allowed to 
skate; but visions of dripping, even of 
drowned, boys would haunt one until 
they were safe at home once more. 
Because the financial resources of the 
school had to be carefully husbanded, 
the principal added not only the teach- 
ing of Latin and the Bible to her du- 
ties, but the bookkeeping and office 
business as well, tucking it in generally 
after the children were asleep and the 
house was quiet for the night. With 
no school nurse, she sometimes added 
the care of the sick to her program. 
It was an absorbingly busy life ina very 
Lusy household, but, like most busy 
households, it was a happy one. What 
though the principal’s salary was only 
$30 a month and a home—others were 
making the same sort of contribution. 
The Bishop was always ready to take 
more than his share of the load. How 
much he saw to do without seeming 
to be watching! How often he lifted 
a load while seemingly unconscious 
that it was there! How well be knew 
how and when to speak the word that 
brought courage to a faint heart, 
calmed the troubled mind and refreshed 
the weary! oe 
Not the least fruit of his inspiring 
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example was the development of her 
best gifts in the young principal, so 
eager to be all that the head of a 
Church boarding school should be. The 
education the pupils received under the 
guidance of these consecrated lives was 
not that of the intellect merely, but of 
the heart and spirit. Every day made 
its direct and its far more potent in- 
direct appeal to the best that was in 
a girl. The names of Bishop Hare and 
Miss Peabody came to be known and 
loved in many a household where the 
Church was unknown or misunder- 
stood. Thousands of girls, now scat- 
tered over the whole United States, have 
been stimulated and inspired by their 
years at All Saints’ School; more than 
150 have been baptized; hundreds have 
been confirmed. Each year finds daugh- 
ters of former students in the ranks of 
new pupils. 

Like some great, calm river flowing 
quietly through a plain, giving out un- 
seen the moisture which makes its fer- 
tile valley fruitful, the life of Miss 
Peabody flowed through the school 
during many years. Twice she sought 
refreshments for wearied body in a 


‘trip abroad. Once an attack of typhoid 


fever kept her away from the school 
until the first of November. Save for 
those weeks of illness she kept at her 
post for thirty-eight years. She never 
sought honors nor place; yet what she 
had done in educating and developing 
the daughters of the state brought 
from the University of South Dakota 
the degree of Litt.D. During the World 
War Dr. Peabody was chairman of the 
Woman’s Committee of National De- 
fence in the State.of South Dakota and 
in 1920 she was elected a delegate to 
the Republican National Convention. 
When the time came that it seemed to 
her right to give over the principalship 
into younger hands, the board of direc- 
tors elected her principal emerita with 
a pension and the privilege of making 
the school her home for the rest of her 
life. And there she would be today, ex- 
cept that a motherless little niece seems 
to need her more than does the school. 
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An Episcopal Visitation by the Air Route 
Bishop Carson of Haiti Tells of His Unique Experience 


By the Right Rev. H. R. Carson, D.D. 
Bishop of Haiti 


T is not easy to describe a sensation, 
t whether it be the resultant ache of 

an unsound tooth or of a flight in the 
air. 

This was not my first flight ; that was 
down in Panama, and it was confined 
to a hydroplane circling over Colon and 
the Gatun dam region, a few hundred 
feet in the air. Such as it was, how- 
ever, I felt that it justified me in saying 
I had already been “up”. 

This flight, here in Haiti, was a real 
flight, and I can now think of the other 
only as the real soldier thinks of the 
days when he used to play with tin 
soldiers. Ten thousand feet—lI’ll write 
it out as more impressive—is now my 
record. 

The strapping-in process brought 
probably the same sensation that one 
might have while being seated in an 
electric chair. It was such a perfect 
job. Over the shoulders, around the 
waist and legs, the straps were passed, 
and one felt the seriousness of the 
journey. 

A few instructions were given as to 
what to do in a certain emergency. I 
was told what my chances were—one in 
a thousand, or ten thousand, possibly 
one hundred thousand, I do not recall 
the exact relation. “It’s best to know 
what to do. You are sitting on the par- 
achute. If anything happens, release 
this. Then, as you fall away from the 


.’plane, count one—two—three, slowly. 


Then, release THIS, and you will come 
down all right.” 

I made what I thought was an intel- 
ligent gesture of comprehension, but I 
recall that inwardly I said to myself, 


“Tf an emergency should happen, so™ 


that this parachute must be called into 
action, I shall not be able to count up 
to three, slowly or otherwise. No such 
higher mathematics at such a moment.” 


It was a satisfaction to have Captain 
Bourne—he had an ace of spades 
painted on the bow of his “ship’—turn 
around every now and again, to assure 
himself that all was right with his pas- 
senger. Sometimes, for a moment, he 
would shut off his motor, and direct my 
attention to some feature of interest. 
Before starting, he had told me that if I 
wanted anything to’touch him on the 
shoulder. There was no need that I 
experienced at any time which called 
for help, except that the altitude dial, 
registering rapidly, one—two—three 
four—and, finally, six—thousand feet, 
suggested that I ask him if he didn’t 
think that was high enough. I refrained, 
however, from the interruption.. 

Once he passed me a note as we 
passed over a wonderful scene. ‘That 
is the Artibonite river; below us, on 
the right, is Mirabalais, and St. Marc 
and Gonaives are to the left, on the 
coast.” 

Our air speed was from sixty to sev- 
enty miles, and the compass told me we 
were going northwest. 

All travelers and scholars unite in 
saying that what is known as The Cita- 
del, built by Christophe, King and Em- 
peror, more than a century ago, is a 
wonderful construction. Many tales 
are told of the human lives exacted as 
the toll for the pride and defiance of 
Christophe. Looking at it, from the 
sea, miles away, it justifies everything 
that is said as to location and domi- 
nance and stupendous construction. 
Closer up, all these feelings are justified 
many times. Wonder and amazement— 
these are the terms one uses. 

From above, everything is so pitiful. 

We circled over it several times and, 
like many other earth concerns, it 
seemed very commonplace. At first, I 
thought it was just one more of those 
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absurd forts which dot this country so 
plentifully, and it was difficult to real- 
ize that it was really Christophe’s Cita- 
del, famed everywhere. 

At Cape Haitien, Captain Bourne in- 
dulged in a “‘spiral” for his descent. He 
may have some other name for it, but 
so the landsman would designate it. 
At the moment I cannot say that I en- 
joyed it, but there was a sort of glow 
which comes from pride, whether one’s 
own or merely reflected, when I heard 
an enlisted man remark, “That was cer- 
tainly a beautiful landing.” 

Later on in the day, at a baseball 
game, a Colonel and a Brigadier Gen- 
eral remarked on the “spiral.” 

My own sensation was that every- 
thing was upside down; the land and 
the sea had been below me, and I had 
been admiring the extreme precision 
with which, from a distance, the streets 
of Cape Haitien had been laid out by 
some French engineer more than a cen- 
tury ago—possibly the same engineer to 
whom Christophe was indebted for his 
citadel. All at once the land and the 
sea seemed to be overhead and the 
‘plane and the Captain and I under- 
neath. It was soon over, and the straps 
held tight, and our landing was safely 
made—as I felt it would be. 

After three days of pastoral land 
work, I was ready to return. 

The return trip presented a few more 
thrills. 

It had been raining during the night 
and the clouds completely covered the 
mountains which are the background to 
Cape Haitien. There was a delay of 
possibly. an hour before the two ex- 
pected ’planes arrived from “the Port”. 
There was no anxiety as to the cause of 
the delay, just wonderment as to 
whether they had turned back or 
couldn’t find the landing field, being 
possibly out over the sea. After awhile 
one ’plane came in, from an unexpected 
direction ; then Captain Bourne himself. 

Mail was quickly put on, baggage 
quickly stowed away, two enlisted men 
put in one ’plane and I in the other. 
This time Captain Wood had me in 


charge. We waited for the clouds to 
lift, for, as Captain Wood wisely re- 
marked, although not from experience, 
“Tt’s no fun hitting the side of a moun- 
tain.” 

We got away, and we went up—up 
and up—until those mountains were 
well cleared, and until our dial regis- 
tered 10,000 feet. 

Mentally I sought for comparisons. 
I thought first of -huge icebergs, but 
these clouds which massed about us 
must be like the Alps. 

The other ’plane, in whose wake we 
followed, soared above, serene, confi- 
dent, sure—like the wonderful frigate 
bird of the tropics. There was no un- 
certainty in making a way, finding an - 
opening, in the occasional breaking of 
the huge cloud banks, where it was blue 
and the sun shone. The noise of the 
motor was unnoted in the powerful, 
tremendous rush of the wind. That it 
burnt one’s exposed face and hands 
goes without saying. It was like the 
outburst of compressed air, almost 
stunning one by its fierce intensity. 

I could tell from the occasional 
glimpses I had of his face that my pilot 
was thoroughly at home. He would 
look back over the path he had come, 
he would peer forward into the clouds 
banked in front, he would study the 
ground beneath, with his head well out 
over the side—very much as one might 
casually observe countryside scenery 
from an automobile registering fifteen 
miles per hour. 

We made a landing at Hinche long 
enough to put off an official letter, and 
it was like stepping into a furnace. One 


was glad to get up above the clouds 
again. 


(We are sorry to leave Bishop Carson 
up in the clouds in this unceremonious 
way, but his account of the remainder 
of the trip has not yet-reached us. Pic- 
tures showing the pastoral land work of 
which he speaks have come to hand 
but no letterpress. We look forward 


to receiving it in time for our next 
issue. Ed.) 
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BISHOP REMINGTON CONFERS THE DEGREE OF “BACHELOR OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION” 


* Bachelors of Christian Education’ Make 
Their Bow to the Church 


The School of Social Service Confers a New Degree 


T was a notable occasion in the his- 
tory of the School for Social Service 
of the Province of the Pacific (the 
Deaconess Training School of the Pa- 
cific at St. Margaret’s House, Berkeley, 
California) when, on May 20, a class 
of young women received diplomas. 
The exercises were held in the gar- 
dens, there being no room in the house 
large enough to hold those who were 
present. The rear building, which con- 
sists chiefly of sleeping porches, had 
been beautifully decorated by the stu- 
dents and university girls who were 
members of the household. From the 
lower porch, which served both as a 
background and a platform for the 
speakers, Bishop Remington, Deaconess 
Anita Hodgkin, the dean of the school, 
and others addressed the gathering. 
Bishop Remington made a forceful 
address on “The Vocation and Training 
of Women for Work in the Mission 
Field.” He drew attention to the en- 
larged sphere of women’s activities and 
said that this has naturally awakened 


an interest in the vocation and training 
of women in the Christian Church. 
“We are confronted with a great need, 
and it is our hope that such a school as 
this can make large contributions by 
way of experimentation.” 

This is the only school of its kind for 
women in. the Province of the Pacific 
and has on its Board of Trustees mem- 
bers from several of the dioceses and 
missionary districts. There is a Board 
of Associates which is chiefly composed 
of two representatives appointed or 
elected by the Woman’s Auxiliary in 
each diocese and missionary district of 
the province. 

Of its twenty-six graduates, eleven 
are either at work or expecting to work 
in missionary districts both in the prov- 
ince and in the foreign field. In order 
to encourage teachers and university 
graduates to take the course of study, 
the degree of Bachelor Christian Edu- 
cation, as well as the diploma, will be 
granted to these at the expiration of 
their training. 
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Fire Destroys Mission House at Fort Yukon 


Missionary and Family and Indian Children Escape in Scant Attire— 
Work Adjoins Stuck Memorial—Loss $16,000—Look 
to Friends for Prompt Assistance 


Dr. John W. Wood, 
281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Fort Yukon, Alaska, September 24. 
By telegraph 


AM distressed to have to report that the mission dwelling with all supplies and 
perishable food and clothing for the winter burned last night. Total loss, leaving 


family of tourteen homeless. 


We are temporarily housed at school. 


Can send 


few children home, but must be responsible for nine orphans unable physically to 


adopt native life. 


What can be done about their keep? 


As Mrs. Burke and I got 


out only with clothing we had on may have to draw on personal account for food 
and clothing. Writing details last boat today. 


R. Burke is the missionary physi- 

cian in charge of the Hudson 
Stuck Hospital. The mission residence 
was built in 1918. With furniture, furn- 
ace and Delco Lighting Plant it, cost 
about $16,000. The building was in- 
sured for $14,000. 

Bishop Rowe is still in the Point 
Hope region, cannot be reached and is 
unable to take any action. I am so 
sure that every reader of THE SPIRIT OF 
Missions will want to share in making 
good this loss that I have not hesitated 


GRAFTON BURKE. 


to send a wireless to Dr. Burke to draw 
on us for cost of food and clothing 
needed. It is too late in the season to 
make shipments from Seattle, as would 
otherwise be done. Supplies will have 
to be obtained from the traders at Fort 
Yukon and will necessarily cost much 
more than if we had been able to send 
them from Seattle. 

It will be fine when Bishop Rowe 
reaches home to tell him that his friends 
have come to his rescue once again and 
made good this loss. 


Joun W. Woop. 


Japan as seen by a Bishop’s wife. 
wife of the Bishop of North Tokyo. 


in the Orient. 


Next Month 


N November we shall have the pleasure of publishing some first impressions of 
The author is Elizabeth Baird McKim, 


An article from Archdeacon Cromwell will reveal conditions in Southern 
Illinois which are a menace to our Christian civilization. 


A summer trip with Archdeacon Drane will show the encouraging response 
made by the Indians of the interior of Alaska to our ministrations among them. 


A farewell visit to Tokyo will complete Miss Lindley’s tour of our missions 
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THE ACADEMIC BUILDING OF ST. PAUL’S UNIVERSITY, TOKYO 


This photograph was taken on August 19th, nearly a year after the great carthquake which so scriously 
damaged the university buildings 


Reconstruction of St. Paul's University 


R. WILLIAM WILSON isthe 
New York construction engineer 

who was sent to Japan in 1916 to super- 
vise the erection of the new buildings 
tor .ot,- Pauls Collegé;, Tokyo... His 
efforts resulted in much better buildings 
than would otherwise have been se- 
cured and in the saving of a good many 
thousand dollars. It was most fortu- 
nate that once again the Church was 
able to secure Mr. Wilson’s services 
when the question of reconstruction 
plans'in Tokyo was under considera- 
tion. He was able to give only part of 
the summer to this work, but his famil- 
iarity with the university and other 
buildings and his knowledge of general 
construction conditions and require- 
ments in Japan made it possible for him 
to accomplish in a few weeks what 
would otherwise have required months. 
On August 11 the contract was 
signed with a Japanese building com- 
pany for the restoration of the academic 
building, the dining hall, dormitories, 
gymnasium and library. The illustra- 
tion shows work in progress on the 
academic building. The central tower 


is to be cut down so that it projects but 
little, if at all, above the roof line. It 
will be reinforced in various ways de- 
vised by Mr. Wilson. Save for the 
tower, the academic building suffered 
little damage. All the other buildings 
now under repair will be strengthened. 
Mr. Wilson is applying at every pos- 
sible point the lessons taught by the 
earthquake experience, so far as they 
can be applied in buildings already 
erected and with the available funds. 

Bishop McKim and the Department 
of Missions deeply regret that it is not 
possible to make the necessary repairs 
in the university chapel at the same 
time that the other buildings are being 
restored. Several thousand dollars 
would be saved if this could be done. 
But it will cost $30,000 to repair and 
strengthen the chapel. Unfortunately, 
there is not sufficient money in the 
Japan Reconstruction Fund to provide 
for this. Bishop Reifsnider fears that 
delay in rebuilding the chapel may so 
seriously weaken the building that it 
will prove to be a total loss. Such loss 
must be prevented if possible. 
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James Theodore Holly 
Eveque del Eglise Orthodoxe Apostolique d’ Haiti, 
November 8, 1874—March 13, 1911 


By the Right Rev. H. R. Carson, D.D. 
Bishop of Haiti 


HE name of Holly stands out with 

signal distinction in the missionary 
annals of the American Church. In a 
day when it was more difficult than at 
present for a man of the black race to 
attain honor, he showed eminently char- 
acteristics that justified his consecration 
to the episcopate. Today, half a century 
later, it is proposed to commemorate 
that event, principally by the erection ot 
a church that will speak not alone of the 
wide esteem in which his name is still 
held, but of the earnest desire that a for- 
ward step should be taken in the ways 
he loved. The commemoration is of the 
man, and for the sake of the work. 

Once Holly ventured upon a brief 
biography. Here are a few sentences 
of his earliest days: 


I was born in the western part of Wash- 
ington City, near Georgetown, October 3, 
1829. ... My grandfather, Reuben Holly. 
came. to Washington from St. Mary’s 
County, Maryland, in 1799, and worked on 
the U. S. capitol, then building. ... My 
parents were Roman Catholics and I was 
brought up in that religion. . .. The first 
Bible I ever possessed was a Douay Bible, 
given to me by a Roman Catholic priest, 

. He had a desire to send me to Rome 
to study for the priesthood. However, the 
Bible he gave me, although full of notes 
in the Roman Catholic sense, gradually 
weaned me away from the unscriptural ways 
of that Church, and when I was in my 
twenty-second year I withdrew from mem- 
bership therein. In my twenty-fourth year, 
I became a member of the Episcopal Church, 
in Detroit, Michigan, and was immediately 
admitted a Candidate for Holy Orders. T 
was ordained a deacon by Bishop McCos- 
kry, in St. Paul’s Church, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, June 17, 1855... . I was ordained to 
the priesthood by Bishop Williams (Con- 
necticut), January 2, 1856. 


Immediately after his ordination to 
the priesthood Holly began the work 
with which his name will be permanently 


associated. He showed statesmanlike 
qualities, making what is called today a 
survey of a field that had attracted his 
imagination from earliest childhood. 
When Soulouque, known as Faustin I, 
Empereur, was towards the end of his 
reign, and just on the eve of the suc- 
cessful revolution of Fabre Geffrard, 
Holly made his first visit to Haiti. 


To one born at Washington, the royal 
court kept at Port au Prince must have 
presented something other than a new 
nomenclature. What he wrote, however, 
was simply this: “I made diligent in- 
quiry, seeking as to what opening was 
there presented for the establishment of 
a mission of the Church.” So deep im- 
pression did his report make upon the 
Church that Bishop Bedell, of Ohio, in 
the then customary triennial missionary 
sermon before the General Convention 
of 1859, referred to Haiti as one of the 
fields having preéminent claim on the 
Church for missionary work. 


Six years were to go by before Holly 
could return to Haiti and begin the work 
to which he meant to consecrate his life. 
It was the opening year of the American 
Civil War. 

To those who had place in it, I do not 
doubt that on that May Day morning, 
1861, when a little company—a few 
more than one hundred—set sail from 
New Haven, Connecticut, seeking a 
home in a new land and eager to plant 
the Cross, there were others beside the 
leader who felt the spirit of the cru- 
sader. Some had heavy hearts as they 
left the land of their birth, though that 
land held cruel memories. As with all 
colonists, all leaders of causes, hopes and 
dreads alternated throughout the voy- 
age. When they “arrived at the haven 
where they would be” the skies were 
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clear, though not for long. Holly wrote 
of their arrival in the following words: 
“My first ministerial act, two days 
after my arrival in Port au Prince, was 
the administration of baptism to a child 
born on the passage, in the National 
Palace, the President of Haiti and Mrs. 
Geffrard standing as god-father and 
god-mother of the child, at their earnest 
desire, because the company of emi- 
grants, of which I was pastor, and in 
which the child was born, was destined 
to settle on the 
President’s habi- 
tation, situated 
three miles from 
the capital. The 
spacious hall of 
the __President’s 
private mansion 
was placed at my 
disposal for hold- 
public 
services of the 
Church on the 
Lord’s Day.” 
Then the skies 
clouded over. 
Recently I went 
over the habita- 
tion or plantation, 
where the colo- 
nists were per- 
mitted to settle 
for the time be- 
ing, seeking to 
find - something 
other than wide 
fields and trees as the connecting links 
with those days. There is nothing left 
but a ruined sugar-house. The planta- 
tion, Drouillard, as its name has been 
for more than a century, has many his- 
torical associations, but in Holly’s time 
there was not much to commend it as a 
site for northern colonists. Above all 
else, it was then unhealthy, possibly by 
reason of inadequate water facilities. 
Within six months, almost half the com- 
pany died; four were buried on one day. 
Nine months after his arrival in Haiti, 
of his own immediate family of eight 
persons only three remained alive, him- 
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self and two motherless boys. Africa 
has no tale more grim. 

Though Holly’s heart might be heavy, 
his first motive in coming to Haiti was 
still the ideal which he would not lower. 
He could write, “I had come to Haiti 
to bear a pure Gospel testimony.” 

It is worthy of permanent record that 
the first courtesy that was offered Holly, 
after those extended by the President 
of the Republic, having to do with the 
prosecution of his work, was the proffer 
of a large hall 
free of charge by 
an American busi- 
ness man, and the 
offer was grate- 
fully accepted. 

Holly attended 
the General Con- 
vention of 1862, 
held ins New 
York, but the re- 
maining colonists 
required that he 
should give host- 
age for his return. 
He left his two 
children. The 
Church Mission- 
ary Society gave 
him a modest sti- 
pend and he was 
able. to “leave 
Drouillard and 
take up his home 
within the city of 
Port au. Prince: 
Then there followed ten years of cer- 
tain growth. 

Bishop Lee of Delaware made an 
episcopal visitation in November, 1863. 
and confirmed thirty-six persons. Bishop 
Burgess of Maine made a visitation in 
March, 1866, and confirmed twenty- 
seven more. For the first time, Holy 
Orders were conferred, St. Denys Bau- 
duy being admitted to the diaconate, 
March 11, 1866. Three weeks later 
Julien Alexandre was made a deacon 
and Bauduy admitted to the priesthood. 
Advantage was taken of Bishop Bur- 
gess’s presence to strengthen the work 
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already begun and to open new work— 
at Cape Haitien, the old colonial French 
capital, in the north; at Aux Cayes in 
the south; and at Leogane in the west, 
about twenty-five miles from Port au 
Prince. Bishop Burgess, to the distress 
and grief of all, died, just as he was con- 
cluding his visitations, aboard his ship, 
in Miragoane Bay. Today, in reverent 
memory, his name is given to our School 
of Theology. 


Another episcopal visitation, still re- 


membered, was made by Bishop Coxe 
of Western New York in 1872. He set 
many things in order. He confirmed 
fifty-three persons, ordained six deacons 
and five priests. Also he consecrated 
a church in Port au Prince; within six 
months, however, church, rectory and 
school-house were burned to the ground. 
_ The General Convention of 1874 met 
in New York, October 7, the preacher 
being the most illustrious missionary of 
the Anglican Communion of that day— 
Bishop Selwyn of New Zealand. As no 
other man of the century he had thrilled 
the Church with the story of apostolic 
labors in the: South Seas. The closing 
session of the General Convention was 
on November 3, and almost the last act 
was the striking of another clear mis- 
sionary note: The signing of a Cove- 
nant between the American Church and 
the Haitien congregations struggling for 
national expression. 

Selwyn and Holly: It is a significant 
association. 

American Church and _ Haitien 
Church: Behind irritating political 
bonds, there are spiritual interests of 
permanent values. 

According to one of the articles of 
the Covenant, the American Church 
agreed to “consecrate to the office of 
bishop one of the clergymen of the 
aforesaid Church in Haiti.” 

Clothed with full power to act for the 
Haitien congregations, in confident an- 
ticipation of this happy outcome, the 
Covenant was signed first by Holly, and 
then followed names which are illus- 
trious in the American episcopate: 


Whittingham of Maryland, Lee of Dela- 
ware, Atkinson of North Carolina, Ho- 
ratio Potter of New York, Bedell of 
Ohio, Coxe of: Western New York. 

James Theodore Holly was immedi- 
ately elected bishop. No other name 
was thought of, and his consecration 
took place in Grace Church, New York, 
November 8, 1874. This is the event 
which, half a century later, is commemo- 
rated this year. 

Holly returned to Haiti and set about 
the building of a National Church, call- 
ing it, ’Eglise Orthodoxe Apostolique 
d’ Haiti. - 

He died in Port au Prince, March 153, 
1911, and his unmarked grave is under 
the chancel of a pathetic pine-board 
building, unpainted within and without 
until recently. _ ) 

Holly’s vision was of a National 
Church, not a racial Church. That the 
people constituting the nation of which 
he had become a citizen were black was 
incidental to a larger fact—a Church for 
a nation every detail of whose back- 
ground was other than Anglican. He 
felt that the nation of his birth could 
make contribution of permanent value 
to the nation of his adoption. He was 
always proud and grateful for the 
friendships of the American Church. 

He fell far short of a realization of 
his vision. Possibly, long before his end 
he may have felt that he had been mis- 
taking dream for vision. But such vi- 
sions, having to do with a race and the 
Church of the Living God, are not to 
be fulfilled by mere commitments to 
paper, nor over night. They must grow 
into the real by forward step after for- 
ward step. 

Heroic, patient, wise, godly, a burden- 
hearer, suffering—he deserves a memo- 
rial in the land and among the people 
to whom he consecrated his life. There 
is none at present of a material nature. 
There is little materially that represents 
what he wanted to do for his people 
and nation. 

1874-1924: We think of the man 
Holly and we long to take a step for- 
ward with his spirit as the inspiration. 
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mihe Day of Opportunity in Chingtehchen 
It Must Not Be Allowed to Pass Lest the Good Work Already Done 
Go for Naught 
By Alice H. Gregg 


Superintendent of Schools in the District of Anking 


ONG FAMED as the place from 
which the Imperial potteries sent 
their exquisite hand-wrought products 
straight into the 
Forbidden City 
itself, Chingteh- 
chen has been a 
theme for poets 
and _ story - tellers 
for hundreds of 
years. Even Amy 
Lowell has retold 
in poetry an old 
legend of this ro- 
mantic city. And 
at last this Car- 
cassonne of our 
dreams was to be 
reached! We were off for Chingtehchen ! 
Dark clouds congregated in one spot 
and hanging low over the horizon away 
to the north told us that we were al- 
most there when we woke up in our 
houseboat in time to see the sun rise. 
Those dark clouds of smoke never lift 
from this city where the huge chimneys 
are pouring forth their fumes both day 
and night. How the priests and diviners 
must have worked over the laws and 
regulations governing the feng-shui be- 
fore all of those many chimneys could 
be built! 

At last we were there, and at our 
mission, and only Dickens himself could 
do justice to the welcome accorded us. 
We had made the trip in record time, 
in three days and a half from Nanchang. 
so that our arrival was the occasion of 
ereat surprise. Not dismayed surprise. 
but a jovful-welcoming surprise. People 
poured in to call on us, and such glow- 
ing introductions as the Reverend Ber- 
nard Ts’en can give! Miss Capron and 
I began to feel that never before had 
anyone truly appreciated us, our accom- 
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plishments, our capabilities, and even 
our possibilities. And the people we 
were introduced to were of no less cali- 
ber. Every goose is a swan in Ching- 
tehchen. Our rector has so trained him- 
self to look for the Spirit of God that 
lives in each one of us that he only 
sees that. 

In a few hours we had met many 
people, and were scheduled for every 
minute of the time that we could. give 
to Chingtehchen. Six and a half years 
ago the Rey. Bernard Ts’en with his 
wife and their two small sons were sent 
to Chingtehchen and a new station in 
the diocese of Anking was opened. A 
dark rat-infested old house was rented 
—the kind we seem always to have to 
start out in—and work was launched. 
No church school, no equipment, but in 
spite of each and every handicap the 
work has grown and prospered until it 
would seem that there is no bigger open- 
ing in the diocese than in Chingtehchen. 
The Church holds a truly enviable posi- 
tion .there, and the rector is a leader 
among the leading men of the city. 

One of his many activities is his Eng- 
lish night school, where from seven to 
nine every evening he teaches English 
to sons of the prominent men of affairs 
and artists in Chingtehchen. Even the 
three boys of the principal of the big- 
gest government school in the city, where 
English is a subject taught, come to 
learn English from Mr. Ts’en. 

Another very important piece of work 
is his Society for the Promotion of Vir- 
tue, an organization now numbering 
three hundred. Wherever we went, 
whether to see the work of the most 
famous porcelain painter, or the offices 
of the big Canton firm with pictures ot 
its branch house in New York, or to 
the office of the principal of some school, 
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we saw the motto of the Society framed 
and hanging on the wall. Membership 
in it is a source of pride. 

I felt honored to be asked to address 
an open meeting of this Society. The 
meeting was scheduled for eight o’clock, 
but at seven we were sent for, to come 
from a feast we were attending. Be- 
tween six and seven hundred men were 
gathered together. The church, reading 
room and all the lower part of the house 
that could be taken in had been thrown 
into one big hall. The steps that led 
up to the attic-like second story where 
the school is housed were filled with 
people, some were in the school rooms 
looking down and Mr. Ts’en most ably 
and inspiringly interpreted while I spoke 
of the possibilities of a warless world. 

At two o’clock on the same day, there 
had been a mass meeting for women, 
attended by some three hundred, and 
Mr. Ts’en interpreted for me while I 
spoke of the joy that is the portion of 
Christian women and of our desire to 
share this joy with them. At the close 
of the address, Mr. Ts’en brought out 
separately bound books of the Bible, and 
asked if anyone would care to buy them. 
It was a sight we will never forget— 
wives of magistrates and artists and 
factory owners vied with teachers and 
students from the Government School in 
buying them. 

There is no space to tell in detail the 
happenings of the three days in Ching- 
tehchen, but they will always be remem- 
bered as among the most eventful three 
days of our lives. There were more con- 
tacts in those three davs. Mrs. Ts’en is 
a graduate of the Wuchang General 
Hospital, and she too is giving herself 
to the people of Chingtehchen in no 
niggardly wav. The wives of the men 
who are her husband’s friends send for 
her in trouble and sickness, and she ad- 
vises and helps them, and in many cases 
assists at the births of their babies. She 
spoke reeretfully of her old-fashioned 
methods, because it is eleven years since 
her graduation, and she was wishful 
of the opportunity for some training in 
parish methods so that she might be of 


more service to the. Church in Chingteh- 
chen. A more loyal Churchwoman I’ve 
seldom met among the women of China. 
In speaking of the present place of wor- 
ship, she said, “It would be much easier 
to stand our house, if we only had a 
place where we might have orderly ser- 
vices. We never have a quiet service. 
Every Sunday my husband has to come 
down from the chancel in his robes and 
seat all that he can and send the rest 
away. The day of opportunity may 
pass.” We felt like assuring her that 
the day of opportunity would never pass 
as long as two such burning souls were 
there. 

Chingtehchen must have a church, a 
rectory, a school, a woman worker, a 
woman teacher. These are the imme- 
diate things. A campaign is now on in 
Chingtehchen to raise one thousand dol- 
lars—we had a “birds’-nest soup” feast 
at the home of the man who had given 
the first hundred !—and then the Bishop 
has promised to get the other four thou- 
sand for them. 

Let us all give of our prayers for this 
infant church at Chingtehchen, that the 
day of our opportunity in so unique a 
center may not pass by. For men from 
every province are here gathered to- 
gether, and out from this city, famed 
of old for its works of art, may yet come 
leaders of men and saviors and purifiers 
of society, whose zeal for service has 
been kindled by the fire from the heart 
of the Man of Nazareth himself, that 
“light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world.” 


DE: JOHN W. CHAPMAN, of 

Christ Church Mission, Anvik, 
Alaska, has sent word that the new 
building to replace the one destroyed 
by fire last June is making good prog- 
ress. Before work could be begun it 
was necessary to saw out some fifteen 
thousand feet of lumber, and before the 
lumber could be sawed it was necessary 
to install the new sawmill. The mill 
works to perfection and the prospect of 
all the people being housed before win- 
ter 1s very good. 
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A National Tribute tOna Great American 


Churchmen of all Denominations Will Unite to Pay Honor to the Memory 
of Our Late Presiding Bishop, Daniel Sylvester Tuttle 


HE Memorial planned to commemo- 

rate the life and labors of Bishop 
Tuttle is focusing attention on the long 
and romantic life of that great Church- 
man and. distinguished American. Ro- 
mantic in that his early life as a Mis- 
sionary Bishop in the Rocky Mountain 
district from 1867 to 1886 was filled 
with all the adventures and hardships of 
wild frontier life in the then unsettled 
and Indian-infested region of Montana, 
Idaho and Utah. 

Bishop Tuttle held the first regular 
Church service in Virginia City, then 
the capital of the territory of Montana, 
in 1867. For the next twenty years 
he was a great civilizing force over an 
area of 340,000 square miles. He built 
St. Mark’s Hospital in Salt Lake, the 
first hospital west of the Rockies. He 
officiated at the founding of over fifty 
towns. He built schools and churches. 
He earned the respect and undying af- 
fection of the people among whom he 
lived, so much so that men and women 
who still live in that territory speak of 
him and his ministry as if he had been 
there only yesterday. 

When consecrated, at the age of 
thirty, Bishop Tuttle was the youngest 
Bishop in the world. When he died, it 
is believed he was the oldest in terms 
of service. 

Just as one goes to a banker for finan- 
cial advice, or to a doctor for physical 
advice, so people went naturally to 
Bishop Tuttle for a benediction. He was 
his own message—not by what he said, 
but by what he was; not by his words, 
but by his life. 

Bishop Tuttle was not only a great 
Churchman. He was a great American. 
Born in 1827 when Andrew Jackson was 
the seventh President of the United 
States, his life spanned a large part of 
the history of the United States. His 
twenty years as a missionary Bishop 


gives him a unique place in the history 
of that western country as well as in 
the annals of the Church. 

After his death in the spring of 1923 
a fitting memorial to his memory was 
the instant thought of thousands, both 
in and out of his Church. That the 
Memorial should be a national one was 
the logical outcome of the breadth of 
his activities and his far-reaching influ- 
ence. He was a man of such tolerance 
and broad-minded faith that he was 
hailed by Churchmen of all denomina- 
tions as one of the outstanding figures 
of the Christian world. 

A suitable memorial to Bishop Tuttle, 
it was felt, must partake of the vitality 
and completeness of his life. It must 
go on with the work he began and cher- 
ished. It must be for the use of all 
those who need its guidance and its 
inspiration. 

It seemed most appropriate, therefore, 
for this memorial to take the form of 
a beautiful building to be erected next 
to Christ Church Cathedral in St. Louis 
—his cathedral for thirty-seven years 
and the first parish of the Episcopal 
Church ever organized west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. It should be not only a 
beautiful building, but one which would 
crystallize the spirit of service which 
animated Bishop Tuttle’s long and use- 
ful life. 

The intensive period for presenting 
the plan and scope of this Memorial to 
the country at large and giving all who 
loved Bishop Tuttle an opportunity to 
contribute has been set for October, and 
the goal sought is $1,250,000. 

Asa part of the organization built up 
to handle this great undertaking, forty- 
seven Bishops are giving their hearty 
cooperation in the capacity of honorary 
diocesan chairmen. A group of twenty- 
five prominent laymen from all over the 
country are at work as active diocesan 
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chairmen. Twenty-two Bishops are 
serving as an honorary national execu- 
tive committee. Hosts of friends and 
admirers of Bishop Tuttle are offering 
their services to aid in whatever way 
they can. 

As a part of the general -plan, there 
will be a National Children’s Campaign 
throughout all the church schools, to 
give each child a share in the memorial 
to the man who was known as “The 
Children’s Bishop.” 

A little six-year-old girl stood gazing 
at a photograph of Bishop Tuttle cut 
from a newspaper rotogravure section, 
which hung on the wall of a parish house 
in Connecticut. The rector, happening 
along, asked her if she knew whose pic- 
ture it was. “Of course I do,” she an- 
swered, “that’s our Commander-in- 
Chief?” 

That was a year after the Bishop's 
last message to the children had ap- 
peared in the February, 1923, issue of 
Tue SPIRIT oF MISSIONS, written in 
his characteristically vigorous style in 
language any child could comprehend 
and signed, “Your Commander-in- 
Chief.” 

This littie incident illustrates the way 
in which Bishop Tuttle gripped the im- 
aginations of the children—how some- 
thing in his simple, big-hearted, direct 
personality made children love him and 
feel at home with him. He spoke their 
language. He could arouse a group of 
children to a pitch of feverish expec- 
tancy and delight when he told them of 
missions. His annual appeal to them 
for funds to send missionaries to far- 
flung outposts of the Church quickened 
their imaginations and spurred them on 
to remarkable feats of earning and sav- 
ing nickels and dimes for use in the 
mission field. 

The four Sundays in October, “A 
Month of Sundavs for Bishop Tuttle,” 
are to be set aside for the purpose of 
enlisting the interest and enthusiasm of 
the children in this tribute to their be- 
loved Commander. During this period 
an effort will be made to give these 
children something of Bishop Tuttle’s 


personality and the significance of his 
long and active life, so that each may 
carry in his heart the image of this 
man who left so strong an imprint upon 
American life. The children of Amer- 
ica, and particularly those of the Church 
he served for over half a century, should 
know about him and appreciate what 
he stood for. 


On the first Sunday of the campaign, © 


October 5, each child will receive a 
folder containing letters from Bishop 
Talbot and Bishop Gailor giving in 
simple form the scope and plans of the 
Memorial. Each child will be asked to 
contribute one dollar—more if he can— 
and receptacles fcr saving his nickels 
and dimes will be given him. It is felt 
that while almost every parish is 
weighed down by obligations which pre- 
clude the giving of large gifts to the 
Memorial, except as made by interested 
individuals, a campaign which depends 
for its success upon a-small contribu- 
tion from each child, in tribute to a:-man 
so essentially linked with the children 
of the church, can not fail to meet with 
signal success. 
the imaginations of the leaders of this 
movement, and their enthusiasm is in- 
fectious. 

The Bishop Tuttle Memorial as 
planned has no parallel in the history 
of the American church, and the chil- 
dren’s share in it will be a unique monu- 
ment to the loyalty and devotion ot 
thousands of little children to their 
leader through years of triumphant ef- 
fort to extend the missionary influence 
of the Episcopal Church. 


WHEN President Coolidge learned 

that the splendid services of the 
Indians in the late war had never re- 
ceived recognition he sent signed cer- 
tificates to every Indian tribe whose 
members had served in the army and 
navy. In personally signing. these cer- 
tificates the President ordered the great 
seal of the United States to be affixed 
thereon by the Secretary of State. The 
President is the only person having con- 
trol over the use of this seal. 
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The idea has gripped. 


The Spirit of Missio 


PIGVORTA Pe SiG LION, 
Eight Pages of Pictures From the Field 


TWO GOOD REASONS ,FOR MISSIONS IN CHINA 
You would not think from their smiling faces that each of these charming youngsters has 
lost both feet through neglect after severe frostbite. The Church General Hospital could 
not save their feet but it has made them happy. Read the article by Dr. James on page 621. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE CAVE OF THE SUN-GODDESS AT: THE PAMOUS 
SHRINES OF ISE 


At Futami, in the Province of Ise, are some of the most famous shrines in Japan. 
The Sun-Goddess is an especial object of veneration 
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PURIFICATION BEFORE WORSHIPING AT THE SHRINE OF THE 
SUN-GODDESS 


Between seventy thousand and eighty thousand pilgrims come to this shrine each year. 
Read Miss Lindley’s account of her visit on page 656 
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SOLDIERS WHO ARE TRAINING FOR THE TIME WHEN WAR SHALL 
BE NO MORE 


The Christian General Feng is a leader in reform movements in China, All soldiers 
under his command must master a trade—these men are learning to weave towels 


GENERAL FENG’S SOLDIERS MAKING MILITARY UNIFORMS 


These men are learning to be self-supporting so that in time of peace they may not 
become bandits. Read what Dr. James ‘says about General Feng on. page 625 
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CHURCH STUDENTS FROM HASKELL INSTITUTE FOR INDIAN YOU 
BUILDING IN. THE STATE C 
Haskell Institute in Lawrence, Kansas, is the largest government school for Indiai 


hundred are members of our Church. They atlend Trinity Church, of which the Ri 
Dakota, is a 


CHURCH 


THE OLDES 


one 


IN FRONT OF TRINITY CHAPEL, LAWRENCE 


f-ANSAS. IT WAS BUILT IN 1858. 

the more than a thousand boys and girls in attendance at this Institute, about 
A. Edwards is rector. Miss Deloria, the daughter of our veteran priest in South 
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MARIE J. RAVENEL 
Hankow ‘ 
From South Carolina 


SS \ 


ETHEL M. ROBINSON 
Porto Rico 
From New York 


JULIA K. COOK 
Shanghai 
From Southwestern Virginia 


ARTHUR G. MELVIN 
Hankow 
From Nova Scotia 


Introducing 
Some 
Recent Recruits 


for the 
Distant Missions 


(For details see the 
opposite page) 


THE REV. J. F. DAVIDSON 


Shanghai 
From Canada 
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CIIRISTINE T. BARR, U.T.O. 
Hankow : 
From Pennsylvania 


OLIVE R. BURL 
hanghai 
From Olympia 


CORAL CLARK 
Shanghai 
From Texas 


PRE 


Recruits for veel Mission Fields 


F the eight recruits for the distant 

mission fields whom we present to 
our readers in this issue, no less than 
seven have gone to China. 


Shanghai: The Rev. John Francis 
Davidson is a Canadian whose father 
is Archdeacon of Toronto. He was 
educated in the University of Toronto, 
where he took his degree in 1921. He 
was ordained to the diaconate by 
Bishop Sweeny of Toronto in 1923 and 
before his ordination served as a stu- 
dent missioner on the Brant Indian Re- 
serve in the Canadian diocese of Huron 
and in Saskatchewan. Mr. Davidson 
will go to assist at the Mahan School 
in Yangchow. 

Two young women have gone to 
augment the staff of St. Mary’s Hall, 
Shanghai. Miss Julia Katherine Cook 
is a native of Virginia and a member of 
St. John’s Church, Roanoke. She was 
educated in the Roanoke High School 
and in the State Normal School at 
Farmville, from which she holds a nor- 
mal professional teacher’s certificate. 

Miss Coral Clark comes from Bryan, 
Texas, where she was a member of St. 
Andrew’s Church. She is a graduate 
of the University of Texas and holds a 
permanent teacher’s certificate of the 
first grade. She has had experience in 
teaching in various high schools and in 
Switzer College. 

Miss Olive R. Burl comes from the 
state of Washington. She was reared in 
the Lutheran belief, but as there was no 
English-speaking church of her own 
faith in Olympia when she was a girl, 
she became a member of our Church 
and was confirmed in St. John’s Church. 
When she volunteered for the foreign 
field she was a member of the Church 
of the Epiphany, Seattle, Washington. 
Miss Burl is a graduate of the Acme 
Business College, Seattle, and has had 
considerable business experience. She 
will serve as secretary in the treasurer’s 
office of the Shanghai Mission. 


Hankow: Mr. Arthur Gordon Melvin 
is a member of the Canadian Methodist 
Church. He is a native of Nova Scotia 
and was educated at the Halifax Acad- 
emy and Dalhousie University in that 
town. He holds an academic license, 
the highest obtainable in Novia Scotia. 
Coming to New York, he studied at 
Columbia, where he took his Ph.D. de- 
gree in 1922. He has done a great deal 
of teaching, especially among the col- 
lege students. 

Two nurses have gone to the Church 
General Hospital, Wuchang. Miss 
Christine Tomar Barr is a Philadel- 
phian who received her nurse’s train- 
ing at the Pennsylvania Hospital. She 
has also taken the course at the Church 
Training and Deaconess House in 
Philadelphia. Miss Barr goes out as 
a representative of the United Thank 
Offering of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 

Miss Marie J. Ravenel comes from 
Charleston, South Carolina, where she 
1s. a member of St) Philip's “Church? 
When she was a young girl, the late 
Rev. C. E. Betticher visited her parish 
in Charleston to speak to the Junior 
Auxiliary, and what he said made a 
deep impression upon her. During 
the war she was engaged in welfare 
work in the Civil Service branch of 
the government. Since that time’ she 
has taken up nursing at the Philadel- 
phia Hospital. 


Porto Rico: Miss Ethel Maria Robin- 
son is a native of New Jersey anda 
member of Trinity Chapel, New York. 
She was educated at high and normal 
schools in Orange and Newark, was 
graduated from Teachers’ College, New 
York, and has taken a degree of B.S. 
at Columbia University. Miss Robin- 
son has had experience in teaching in 
the Horace Mann School and Teachers’ 
College. She is interested in music 
education for young children. She 
speaks Spanish and has already worked 
in Porto Rico under Bishop Colmore. 
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“WIDELY LOVING” ORPHANS 
GREETING MISS LINDLEY 


WO weeks for two dioceses is scant 

measure. The two given to Kyoto 
and Osaka have been full of interesting 
experiences thanks to Miss McGrath, 
Miss Neely, Mr. Smith and Mr. Wel- 
bourn who planned a most delightful 
program. One day in Japan is enough 
to know that it is a beautiful country 
and the two weeks have been filled with 
impression after impression deepening 
this realization. One day’s contact, too, 
is enough to feel the charm of Japanese 
courtesy and one meeting or service 
enough to give the joy of fellowship 
with Japanese Christians. 

There has been but one shadow on 
the visit and that of course has been 
regret over the action of our Congress. 
How we could hurt the sensibilities 
of these people is a question which re- 
ceives no satisfactory answer. We had 
wondered whether Americans would be 
unwelcome, but by not one word or look 
have our fears been realized. Now and 
then a friend has expressed regret at 
the cloud between the nations, and once 
or twice we have been requested to take 
home a message of good will. The 
most touching incident came during the 
reception given by St. Agnes’s School 
and the Woman’s Auxiliary in Kyoto. 
Each class of the school marched by, 
halting as they passed while the class 
president came forward and said a 
word of welcome. The college depart- 
ment came last and instead of a few 
words the president, Mitsuke M. Kita- 


Round the W orld With 


Miss Lindley 


X.—Japan: Kyoto and Osaka 


Miss Grace Lindley, the Executive Secretary 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary, who is making a trip 
around the world to visit the missions in the 
Orient, has promised to share her experiences 
with the readers of THE Spirit or MISSIONS. 
This is the tenth instalment of her journal. 


mura, made a speech, prepared entirely 
by herself, expressing the gratitude of 
the girls to the Church in America, in 
which she said “Love has no border.” 

But if we are to tell the story of the 
two weeks in order, it must begin with 
the annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the Diocese of Kyoto held 
in Kanazawa. This is a place on the 
west coast and after our unbroken trip 
from Peking it was good to have a 
quiet night there before the meeting. 
The next day began with a celebration 
of the Holy Communion in the little 
church and that quiet reverent service 
in which we joined with our Japanese 
friends was a beautiful beginning of 
our two happy weeks. We had to miss 
the first part of the business meeting to 
visit our kindergarten. Of all the 
kindergartens seen this is the poorest 
in equipment. Both house and grounds 
are inadequate and there is much op- 
position from the Buddhists. Miss Tet- 
low should have a better building. 

We returned to the Auxiliary in time 
for the memorial meeting when Miss 
Bull’s Japanese companion spoke most 
touchingly of her. A delightful box 
luncheon followed, of such good Jap- 
anese food. After which came speeches 
and finally discussion of the proposed 
constitution. Those Japanese ladies 
were charming hosts. 

We spent that night at Fukui, where 
Miss Powell, Miss Cannell and Miss 
Denton are stationed. Miss Denton, 
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ROUND THE WORLD WITH MISS LINDLEY 


THE PRESIDENT OF ST. AGNES’S SCHOOL READING HER ADDRESS OF WELCOME TO 
MISS LINDLEY 


however, is on furlough. We had ar- 
rived late that evening and had to leave 
in the morning and yet the place and 
work made a most interesting impres- 
sion. The church is tiny, the work dif- 
ficult because of Buddhist opposition 
and our missionaries are still compara- 
tively newcomers. But you felt the un- 
derlying purpose “to be strong and fear 
not” in the workers, both Japanese and 
foreign. Some day there will be a big 
church there, for power to accomplish 
is not measured by numbers. 

Then came two delightful days in 
Kyoto. The first visit was to St. 
Agnes’s School and it seems impossible 
to describe that remarkably interesting 
place in a paragraph. Those girls will 
always permeate memories of the days 
in the Kyoto diocese. Once more there 
was the experience of looking into the 
faces of bright happy school girls and 
this time it was the largest number we 
had ever seen, nearly 400. Though 
the talk was through an interpreter it 
was easy to see that many of them un- 
derstood the English sentences. 

After that came the tour through the 
school buildings and that afternoon, the 
reception already referred to. Another 
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day, lunch in the dormitory, another 
time, a talk to the Girls’ Friendly So- 
ciety (a splendid flourishing branch of 
that organization) and finally, the day 
we left Kyoto, the school lined up to 
say goodbye. Every impression but 
one is delightful. St. Agnes’s is a 
school of which we may well be proud, 
and we do well to be grateful to our 
representatives, Miss Williams, Miss 
Smith and Miss Paine, for what they 
are doing and thankful indeed that the 
Japanese are doing such splendid work, 
through the principal, the Rev. K. Hay- 
akawa, and the Japanese teachers. The 
one feature which is to be regretted is 
after all a penalty of success. The 
school is badly cramped. It simply 
must have new buildings and it must 
have them by the autumn of 1924. It 
will take $75,000, half of which Mr. 
Hayakawa expects to get in Japan. 
The other half must come from Amer- 
ica. Could we answer Miss Kitamura’s 
appeal for “love which has no border” 
by giving the money so much needed? 

Sunday brought the privilege of at- 
tending services in Kyoto. In the 
morning we went to a little new church 
in Japanese style where the service 


THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


was read and the sermon preached by 
a Japanese lay reader. The afternoon 
service at St. Mary’s was in English. 

Monday we started off on an ex- 
pedition which took us to Koriyama, 
Nara,- Tsu, and Ise, an expedition 
which was a strangely and delightfully 
mixed affair of sightseeing—the kind 
tourists do and the kind members of 
the Church can do. In all our journeys 
we have probably seen both less and 
more than tourists do, less perhaps of 
“show places” but surely more of the 
heart of the people. 

Koriyama is the place where Miss 
Ambler built the kindergarten for 
which she appealed in her furlough at 
home and those who helped answer the 
appeal would be well satisfied if they 
could see the house filled with happy, 
charming children. 

Nara is beautiful; the park and the 
temples are wonderful, decked out just 
now in wistaria blossoms. We had to 
hurry from a great temple to our little 
church. One reminds oneself again 
that size and grandeur.are not true 
measures of worth and that it was not 
temple nor palace that first housed the 


A JAPANESE RECEPTION 
“Those Japanese Ladies were charming hosts’ 


Incarnate One, but it is not possible 
to be complacent over a building which 
is in such bad repair that it may fall 
down at any time. The Church owns 
plenty of property. In fact, it has a 
most satisfactory site and all it needs 
is some $25,000 to add to the amount 
already secured to put there in the 
beautiful city of Nara, not a building 


to compete with temple and shrine but 


a building which might prove that the 
Church in America is really behind its 
own “Program”. 

The next day the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 
Welbourn took us to Tsu, a place with 
no foreigner in it. The church and 
kindergarten are managed by the Japa- 
nese and it was a pleasure to meet the 
clergy of that district. Then came the 
visit to Ise, one of the most beautiful 
places we have seen and the heart of 
Shintoism. The stately groves of cryp- 
tomeria trees, the peaceful river and 
the well-kept paths, all made a wonder- 
fully impressive setting for the shrines 
and everywhere there was remarkable 
order and much reverence. It may be 
largely patriotism and it may be per-: 
meated by militarism, but at least that 
teaching of reverence cannot be all 
harmful. And then came the contrast. 
Tucked away in a Japanese house is 
the Church, only a room in the house 
of the Japanese clergyman. It was tiny 
but it was clean and sweet and you 
thought of “the Church in someone’s 
house” in those early days of Chris- 
tianity, and remembered that these too 
are but early days of Christianity in 
this beautiful country. 

Then there was another day in 
Kyoto when Miss Neely gave us the 
pleasure of meeting the foreigners in 
that city at a charming tea. And then 
we went to Osaka for a day which, 
thanks to our Japanese hosts, had been 
planned and was carried through in a 
perfect way. Bishop Naide could not 
be in his diocese as he had gone to 
Formosa where, as you know, the Japa- 
nese Church has’ missionary work, But 
he telegra ne. his greetings and Mrs. 

Naide and the Reverend Mr. Yanagi- 
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MISS LINDLEY’S VISIT TO THE WIDELY LOVING ORPHANAGE 


Founded as a venture of faith by a Japanese Christian who died shortly afterwards, this beautiful work has 


been carried on by his brother, Mr. Jitsonusuke Kobashi, who is seen holding a child in his arms. 


Miss 


Hayashi stands next to Miss Lindley 


hara, Mr. Ikezawa and Mr. Abe were 
at the station to welcome us, and so 
was Miss Hayashi. We remember 
meeting her in Portland, so it was a 
great pleasure to have her as our guide 
and a very general she proved herself. 
First came a tour all through the 
buildings of the Widely Loving So- 
ciety where Mr. Kobashi is doing such 
splendid work and which is still Miss 
Hayashi’s first love, though she does 
not live there now. Next, we went to 
the cemetery to put flowers on Miss 
Bull’s grave. Then came lunch with 
Dr. and Mrs. Southworth. These two 
and the two nurses, Miss VanKirk and 
Miss Whent, live in what is part of the 
temporary hospital. Then we went to 
the new St. Barnabas in building and 
then to St. John for the meeting of the 
Auxiliary, presided over by Mrs. 
Naide, where speeches of welcome 
were made by Miss Hayashi for the 
Japanese and Miss Tristram for the 
English, since in the Osaka diocese 
English, Americans and Japanese have 
come together. One believes still more 
in the “native Church” after a day in 
Osaka, for it is not the English or 
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American Church but the Nippon Sei 
Ko Kwai which one finds there. Then 
we went to see St. Paul’s and Christ 
Church, the last the “Cathedral,” where 
Dr. Naide was consecrated the first 
Japanese Bishop of Osaka. 

Many a delegate to the triennial con- 
vention of the Woman’s Auxiliary in 
Detroit remembers Miss Henty, who 
so happily represented the English 
Church Missionary Society at those 
meetings, and they will understand the 
pleasure it was to accept her invita- 
tion to visit the training school at 
Ashiya, which anticipated pleasure was 
more than realized. That school for 
women workers is doing splendid serv- 
ice and it was good to find a few of 
our girls in training there. If they 
catch something of the spirit Miss 
Henty and Miss Lane put into the work 
we shall have cause for gratitude. 

There remained a few last days in 
Kyoto. Sunday we went to Mrs. 
Sonobe’s day nursery to see the Sun- 
day school. This nursery deserves an 
article to itself. It is good to know 
that it led the way in such undertak- 
ings, that to-day it is the model which 


THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


MRS. WELBOURN AND MISS NEELY 


MISS WELTE AND MISS SUTHON 


Miss Neely and Miss Suthon are veterans of our Japan mission. The former has just completed twenty-five 
years of evangelistic service; the latter, who went to Japan thirty-five years ago, is now on the retired list 
but is still active im good works 


the government would like to copy and 
that it has received grants from the 
Department of the Interior and the Im- 
perial household. And it is easy to 
see why by looking at Mrs. Sonobe, 
for she is indeed a worthy representa- 
tive of Christian womanhood trained 
for efficient service. We had stayed 
there so long that we only reached St. 
John’s in time for the sermon by Mr. 
Naide, a son of the Bishop. The after- 
noon service in Holy Trinity was a 
special pleasure as it was the service 
for St. Agnes’s School and the choir 
and congregation were good to see. 
The next day brought all the foreign 
workers together in a service and then 
the women in a conference and ended 
with a supper at an attractive little tea 
house. Our last day in the diocese 
gave us a chance to see more kinder- 
gartens under the guidance of Miss 
Disbrow. For purposes of comparison 
these visits included one to a Buddhist 
institution and we do not believe that 
it was imagination which made us feel 
a difference between Buddhist and 
Christian schools. That afternoon we 
went to Otsu, just outside Kyoto, 
where there is a church and a kinder- 
garten and where Miss Ambler has 
gone to live ina little rented Japanese 
house, The church building is a dis- 


grace, the worst we have seen in Japan, 
and there should be one more in keep- 
ing with the kindergarten. 

Very reluctantly did we end our two 
weeks in the two dioceses, less reluc- 
tantly, however, than would have been 
the case had it been the end of our 
stay in Japan. Two weeks only and 
yet long enough to see more than the 
beauty of country and the charm of 
people, long enough to be impressed 
by the good work which is being done. 
You are thankful for Bishop Naide and 
the workers in Osaka. You are deeply 
regretful that Bishop Tucker has not 
been able to continue that wise leader- 
ship which you still feel in the diocese 
of Kyoto and which is testimony to 
what he meant to the East while you 
are grateful that the present workers 
are “carrying on” so bravely. But 
above all, you come away impressed 
by the importance of the present oppor- 
tunity. In these days of change and 
development in the nation and of tran- 
sition and growth in the Church we 
are being given a great opportunity to 
serve the Japanese people and the pos- 
sibility that it may be our final oppor- 
tunity of helping a Church which must 
be independent before many years, 
changes opportunity into serious but 
glorious responsibility. 
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HIGH LIGHTS OF THE NIOBRARA CONVOCATION 


LEFT TO RIGHT: THE REV. AMOS ROSS, THE REV. P. C. WOLCOTT, D.D., THE REV. 
LUKE WALKER, THE VEN. EDWARD ASHLEY, D.D. 


High Lights of the Niobrara Convocation 


Where Indians and White Men Are Brothers 


HE interest of that great gather- 

ing of Dakota Indians, known as 
the Niobrara Convocation, held this 
year on the Pine Ridge Reservation, 
centered in the consecration of the new 
Holy Cross Church and in the four men 
present whose pictures we show. 

The oldest in point of service is 
Archdeacon Ashley, completing his 
fifty-first year in the Indian field. Some 
account of the way in which South Da- 
kota honored his fiftieth anniversary 
appeared in the Spirit or Missions for 
October, 1923. 

The Rev. Luke Walker has been for 
more than half a century a minister to 
his own people, the Dakotas, and the 
Rev. Amos Ross has rounded out forty- 
five years of service on the Pine Ridge 
Reservation. The fourth man is the 
Rev. Dr. Peter C. Wolcott, now rector 
of Trinity Church, Highland Park, II- 


linois, who forty-five years ago an-. 
swered the call of Bishop Hare to open 
work among the Oglala Dakotas. 

The new Holy Cross Church is the 
finest Indian structure in South Dakota. 
Many factors have contributed to its 
erection. The Indians have given lib- 
erally of their small means and they 
also donated the hauling of the material 
for construction from the railroad to 
the Agency. The church has been built 
as a memorial to Mrs. George Cabot 
Ward, who gave generously of her 
money and time to the Indian work in 
South Dakota, but the moving spirit 
which made this fine structure possible 
was the devotion and hard work of the 
Rev. Nevill Joyner, who has given six- 
teen years’ hard work in the Pine 
Ridge field. We hope in a future is- 
sue to give an account of this beautiful 
new church, rich in memorials. 
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Brief Items of Interest 
At Home and Abroad 


E would call attention to the 

Christmas cards which may be 
procured from the Girls’ Friendly Soct- 
ety, 15 East 40th street, New York, not 
only because the profit from their sale 
is devoted to good works of one sort or 
another, but because of the beauty of 
the cards themselves. Among them 
will be found reproductions of medieval 
illuminations published by the British 
Museum, the well-known Mowbray 
cards, cards from several French 
makers, the old but always suitable 
and lovely Gothic cards from Belgium, 
Italian Madonnas from the Old Mas- 
ters, with and without Florentine illu- 
minated borders, etc., etc., with a large 
number published by various religious 
communities. They vary in price all 
the way from one cent to 30 cents each. 

% 


HE 39th National Convention § of. 


the Brotherhood of St. Andrew will 
be held at Albany, N. Y., from the 8th 
to the 12th of this month. The list of 
those who are to address. the conven- 
tion comprises many leaders in every 
department of the Church’s_ work. 
Every Brotherhood man and boy should 
be a worker for this Convention, even 
if he cannot go himself. Address the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, 202 South 
Nineteenth street, Philadelphia, and 
learn how you can help. 
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HEN a cable telling of the recent 

destructive tornado in the Virgin 
Islands arrived Bishop Colmore hap- 
pened to be in the Church Missions 
House. He immediately telegraphed to 
the clergy in St. Thomas and St. Croix, 
assuring them of the sympathy of the 
Department of Missions and asking the 
extent of the loss. Reply came that no 
damage had been sustained on the 
Island of St. Croix, but the Rev. G. A. 
Griffiths of St. Thomas said that there 
was much suffering among his people 


-at Shawnee, Okla. 


and early relief was greatly needed. 
All the missionaries, however, were 
safe and the condition of the church 
property good. It will be recalled that 
our church buildings in the Virgin 
Islands are substantial stone edifices. 

The people on the Island of St. 
Thomas were already in distress 
through the long sustained drought. 
This additional misfortune came at a 
time when they were ill able to sustain 
further loss. 
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HE National Center for Devotion’ 


and Conference at Taylor Hall, Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin, is planning the follow- 
ing schedule: : 

Oct..4-5—Retreat for young women 
in business or college. ‘ 

Oct. 6-7-8-9—-Retreat for deacon- 
esses and laywomen. 

Oct. 25-26—Conference.for laymen. 

Noy. 4-5-6—Retreat for priests. 

For detailed information and regis- 
tration communicate with Mrs. George 
Biller, Taylor Hall, Racine, Wis. 
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FRIENDS of the Indians will be glad 

to know that two new hospitals for 
them were opened in July by the De- 
partment of the Interior. One is a 
tuberculosis sanatorium at Onigum, 
Minn., and the other a general hospital 
In both cases the 
site and buildings of former Indian 
boarding schools have been remodeled 
for hospital purposes. 
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THE New York Bible Society, at 5 

East 48th street, has just published 
a large type edition of the Gospels of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, bound 


separately, for the use of patients in’ 


hospitals. The report had often come 
to the Society that the portions of the 
Bible circulated in hospitals were of 
such small type that those confined in 
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sickbeds read them with difficulty, but 
the expense of issuing large type Scrip- 
tures was so great that the Society had 
not previously attempted to publish the 
same. By careful management an edi- 
tion of 150,000 of these volumes has 
been issued, and they are now available 
at the remarkably low price of three 
cents per copy. 

BACONESS ENE WELL ‘calls at- 

tention to the fact that the account 
of Hooker School with the American 
Hospital in Mexico City this spring has 
amounted to $200 (pesos) for two cases 
of measles and one of intestinal fever. 
It is quite impossible to handle such 
cases in the school until it has an in- 
firmary. Priority No. 52, when given, 
will provide an infirmary as well as 
other needed buildings. 

HOSE of our readers who visit 

New York should not fail to note 
the exhibits in the windows of the 
Church Missions House. During Octo- 
ber one of these windows will be de- 
voted to Mexico, showing the pottery, 
drawn work, beads, and national dress 
of the people, together with some inter- 
esting maps and pictures. One special 
item of interest will be a model of 
Hooker School made by a member of 
the Girls’ Friendly Society. A branch 
of the G.F.S. has just been started in 
Hooker School by Miss Florence New- 
bold, Extension Secretary, who has 
been spending some time in Mexico. 

NE of the notable missionary ad- 

vances of modern times has beea 
the record of the Presbyterian Church 
in Korea. A national Church, ecclesi- 
astically independent, has been in ex- 
istence since 1907. It has its own gen- 
eral assembly with nineteen affiliated 
presbyters. There are 234 ordained 
pastors in active service, with several 
thousand other church leaders; 2,097 
church buildings, nearly all built by the 
Koreans themselves and nearly the 
same number of other meeting places. 
More than 200 new churches were 
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erected in the last ecclesiastical year. 
The Church has 193,850 adherents with 
161,299 children and adults in 2,400 
Sunday Schools. In all 10,565 persons 
were baptized last year. 

T is a far cry from the Egypt of 
~ Moses and his Pharaoh to the 
United States of America and_ the 
Church Building Fund. But it is not 
so far from bricks without straw to 
buildings without bricks. The Israelites 
were effectually estopped from delivery 
of their quota of bricks because their 
base of supplies was cut away from 
them. The September meeting of the 
trustees showed a fully-loaned Perma- 
nent Fund and a waiting list of appli- 
cants. The Building Fund cannot erect 
churches, rectories and parish houses, 
if it has not the supplies. 

The Building Fund will continue its 
one hundred per cent efficiency with 
what it has. It has already loaned this 
year $138,000 and has promised $129,- 
QO00 more when papers are prepared. It 
has given and granted $26,000 and 
promised $31,000 additional, including 
an initial gift of $5,000 for Japan Re- 
construction work. But the bricks 
need straw and the buildings of many 
applicants need bricks. Will the Church 
supply its own Building Fund with the 
needed material ? 
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Informing Your Public. Squire-Wilson. 
Association Press. Publishing Depart- 
ment, International Committee, Y. M. 
€ A, New York $1.50. 

My Children of the Forest. Andrew F. 
Hensey. George H. Doran Co., New 
York. $2.00. 

Robert Morrison. Marshall Broomhall, 
M. A. George H. Doran Co., New York. 
$1.50. 

Stories of African Life. Rt. Rev. W. H. 
Overs, Ph.D., F.R.G.S., Bishop of Libe- 
ria. Edwin S. Gorham, New York. 

Syrians in America. Philip K. Hitti, Ph.D. 
George H. Doran Co., New York. $1.00. 

What Shall I Do With My Life? Harold 
I. Donnelly. Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. $1.25. 
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: Sanctuary of the Church’s Mission 

= SAVING Victim, opening wide 

= The gates of heaven to man below, 

= Our foes press on from every side, 

= Thine aid supply, Thy strength bestow. 

= All praise and thanks to Thee ascend, 

= lor evermore, blest One in Three; 

= Oh, grant us life that shall not end, 

= In our true native land with Thee. 

= % 

= é for excellent is Thy mercy, O God; the children of men shall put their 
= trust under the shadow of [hy wings. 

= They shall be satisfied with the plenteousness of Thy house, and Thou 
= shalt give them drink of Thy pleasures, as out of the river. 

= For with Thee is the well of life, and in Thy light shall we see light. 

= Unto Thee, O Lord, will I lift up my soul. My God, I have put my 
= trust in Thee; O let me not be confounded, neither let mine enemies triumph 
= over me. 

= For all they that hope in Thee shall not be ashamed, but such as trans- 
= gress without a cause shall be put to confusion. 

= Show me Thy ways, O Lord, and teach me Thy paths. 

= * 

= Wi yield Thee hearty thanks, most merciful Father, that it hath pleased 
= Thee to arouse Thy Church to be more earnest in preaching the Gospel 
= to every creature. We thank Thee for those who have gone forth to labor 
= for Thee in distant lands, and for abundant blessing upon their labors. We 
= praise Thee for the native converts who have believed on Thee through their 
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words, adorning the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things; and for the 
native pastors and teachers who have held forth the Word of Life to their 
fellow-countrymen. We also bless Thy Holy Name for all Thy servants who 
have counted not their lives dear unto themselves, but have been faithful unto 
death, that they might finish their course with joy; beseeching Thee to give 
us grace so to follow their good examples, that with them we may be partakers 
of Thy heavenly Kingdom; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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GOD, who ordereth all things both in heaven and earth; Grant that every 

man, according to the business ‘which he hath undertaken among the 
sons of men, may know that he is Thy servant therein, and whatsoever his 
hand findeth to do may do it in Thy service and to Thy glory; for Jesus 
Christ’s sake, our Lord. Amen. 


- 
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GOD, Shepherd and Ruler of Thy faithful people, mercifully look 

7 upon the missions of Thy Church in China now beset by warfare in 

wide areas of that land. Bless the bishops and clergy and those that labor 

with them and grant that the Church may prove strong to endure whatever 

of persecution and affliction may befall and being built up in Thee may ever 
hold fast Thy holy faith through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 
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O UR Father, who art in Heaven, Hallowed be Thy Name. Thy King- 
dom come. Thy will be done on earth, As it is in Heaven. Give 
us this day our daily bread. And forgive us our trespasses, as we 
forgive those who trespass against us. And lead us not into temptation; 
But deliver us from evil. For Thine is the kingdom, and the power and 
the glory, for ever and ever. AMEN. 
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Progress of the Kingdom 


| Rb eeeee friend of China deplores the 
selfish and senseless strife that has 
marred her history these past twelve 


years. A weak central 
The Latest government has played 
From into the hands of the mili- 
China tary leaders in the prov- 


inces, leaving them free 
to battle with one another whenever so 
disposed and always to exploit, oppress 
and rob the people. Hitherto a tacit 
understanding has preserved from vio- 
lence the section of country surround- 
ing Shanghai and including portions of 
the populous provinces of Kiangsu and 
Chekiang. In this section there are 
resident more nationals of other coun- 
tries and larger commercial and prop- 
erty interests than in any other part of 
China. Newspaper dispatches speak of 
the army of Chekiang under General 
Lu as defending Shanghai against the 
army of Kiangsu under General Chi. 
Shanghai, of course, is in the Province 
of Kiangsu. 

The contention is really the old one 
between the north and the south, be- 
tween the conservatives who have con- 
trol of the governmental machinery and 
the progressives. who would like to get 
control. Naturally, both sides desire 
the possession of the port of Shanghai, 
with its enormous international com- 
merce and its large customs revenue. 
While the present strife is primarily 
between the north and the south, a new 
complication has been introduced 
through the course of Dr. Sun Yat Sen 
in making common cause against the 
Peking government with General 
Chang Tso-lin of Manchuria. He is a 
rapacious northern militarist. Foreign- 
ers who have pinned their faith to Dr. 
Sun find it hard to reconcile his often 
expressed desires for China’s welfare 
with his alliance with the discredited 


northern leader. 

Last July a cable dispatch announced 
the appointment of Dr. W. W. Yen as 
Prime Minister of China. A few days 
ago he was confirmed by Parliament. 
Dr. Yen is a devoted Churchman, a son 
of the Rev. Y. K. Yen, one of the first 
Chinese clergymen of our Church. He 
was a former student and instructor at 
St. John’s University and has served 
China in many capacities, notably as 
minister to Germany prior to China’s 
entrance into the World War in 1917. 
Dr. Yen has as his Minister for For- 
eign Affairs Dr. V. K. W. Koo, a St 
John’s alumnus, and with Dr. Yen, one 
of the members of what has been called 
in China’s political life the “St. John’s 
Group”. It is a group for which the 
corrupt politicians have no use and 
which to some extent they view with 
fear. But, as things are, even men of 
high purpose like Dr. Yen and Dr. Koo 
are not free to develop the kind of pol- 
icy they would prefer. The whole 
cabinet, in fact, is still under the domi- 
nation of the military party. 

The fighting between General Lu and 
General Chi is occurring in the region 
within a radius of 30 or 40 miles of 
Shanghai, where our Church has sev- 
eral out-stations in towns of 10,000 to 
30,000 people. No American mission- 
aries of our Church are living in the 
country between Shanghai and Soo- 
chow. The present fighting is entirely 
of an internal character and is not 
directed in any way against the for- 
eigner. In answer to our request for 
information cabled to Bishop Graves at 
the end of August, he has asked us to 
assure the Church at home that the 
missionaries are in no danger. The 
Department of Missions has complete 
confidence in the judgment of Bishop 
Graves. In case of any change in the 
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situation relatives and friends of mis- 
sionaries may rest assured that Bishop 
Graves will take every precaution to in- 
sure their safety. 


E continue this month some stress 

upon the China mission prepara- 

tory to the special study of next year. 

China Old and New, in this 

China Oldissue, vividly portrays the 

And New progress of the Christian 

enterprise in that land and 

will impress those who are not famil- 

iar with the tremendous progress made 

there, especially in the last twenty 
years. 

There seems reason to hope that, 
when China emerges from the present 
period of uncertainty and turmoil and 
begins a new and better era, the 
_ tenets of Christianity will be found to 
be the foundation stones of that new 
civilization. Reassuring messages from 
Bishop Graves of Shanghai indicate 
that our mission establishment is not 
jeopardized by the civil war and that 
the whole staff everywhere is earnestly 
at work in its efforts to capture China, 
not in the name of this or that military 
despot or political clique, but in the 
name of the Prince of Peace. 

What an ideal moment to turn the 
study interests of the Church upon 
this land, upon its people, upon Chris- 
tian missions there and upon the oppor- 
tunity that confronts them. Certainly 
there will come an inspiration to all 
who follow this leadership, and in ac- 
quiring knowledge of this particular 
field these cannot fail to grow into a 
greater loyalty to the whole mission 
cause, the Church’s one insistent busi- 
ness, the Church’s one compelling task. 


OMEWHERE there are frontiers, 
somewhere the primitive abounds 
For the most part, however, we feel 
very remote from: the 

Heroic Days limitations and hardships 
Still Here which had to do with the 
ox-Ccart era On our great 

western border. Pioneers of civiliza- 
tion faced hardships and deprivations 


that prove them to have been of heroic 
mold. More and more we come to feel 
that civilization in general and Chris- 
tian civilization in particular will never 
adequately repay its debt of gratitude 
to the self-sacrificing men and women 
who carried religion and learning across 
rivers, prairies, mountain ranges, into 
that wonderful ‘wilderness, the North- 
west. 

It seems strange that men and women 
now living among us bridge the years 
from an era when Wisconsin and 
Minnesota and the Dakotas were wil- 
derness regions, populous with Indians 
and accessible to and habitable only by. 
those who were capable of leaving 
luxuries, and even necessities, behind 
them, and of enduring hardships that 
appall their successors. Such is Dr. 
Helen S. Peabody. Something of her 
life and her work appears in this issue. 
Between the lines the imagination easily 
pictures an epic of brave and resource- 
ful and consecrated service. One reads 
and gleans the happy assurance that 
men and women still gladly and bravely 
face great adventures for God. 


UCCESS once more has marked the 

gathering of the Dakota Indians at 
the Niobrara Convocation - 
in South Dakota and of 
the Ojibwas on Cass 
Lake, Minnesota, in the 
diocese of Duluth. Niobrara in a big 
way has caught the imagination of the 
Church and much has been told of the . 
picturesque assemblage on the plains, 
of the consecrated leaders of that work 
and of our hard-won position of preém- 
inence as missioners to the great Sioux 
tribe whose very name was once the 
terror of the Northwest. 

In this issue we give some stress to 
the Ojibwa gathering, our second 
largest Indian mission work. Here also 
notable progress has been made in 
what perhaps is a more difficult field. 
There are in the diocese of Duluth 
something more than twelve thousand 
of these Indians, a very large percent- 
age of whom still are pagans. It is a 


Our Indian 
Work 
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matter for pride and thanksgiving that 
more than five hundred of these people 
flocked to the shores of Cass Lake in 
June and participated in the three days’ 
program. 

No one of our domestic mission en- 
terprises has greater challenge than 
work among the Indians. American 
civilization owes a debt to these people 
which only the Christian missioner, 
actuated by love, and an eagerness to 
serve, can hope to repay. 


ISS GRACE LINDLEY, executive 
secretary of the Woman’s Auxili- 
ary, arrived in New York on September 
17, successfully conclud- 
Miss Lindley ing a tour of the world 
Home ‘which was begun in 
November last. Miss 
Lindley visited the mission of the 
Church in the Orient, coming face to 
face with the work and the workers in 
Hawaii, Japan, the Philippines and 
China. It has been the privilege of 
readers of THE Spirit oF Missions to 
follow the varied experiences of the 
journey in the series of articles written 
by Miss Lindley and published from 
month to month in this magazine. This 
issue finds Miss Lindley still in Japan 
recounting her observations in the dio- 
ceses of Kyoto and Osaka. The next 
and last of the series will record obser- 
vations in the diocese of Tokyo. 

This is only the second time in more 
than a quarter of a century that the 
women of the mission field have had the 
privilege of a visit from a secretary of 
the Auxiliary. The late Miss Julia C. 
Emery covered much the same ground 
in 1908. Enormous growth has marked 
the interval since that occasion, and it 
was high time, first, that Miss Emery’s 
successor have face to face knowledge 
of the whole field, and also that loyal 
workers of American birth and the con- 
secrated peoples among whom _ they 
work should meet and know the execu- 
tive head of the great organization 
which makes this work possible. Inci- 
dentally, reports thus far available seem 
to indicate that the present triennium 


of the Auxiliary will be marked by 
greater achievement than any other. 


HE Church in Haiti in November 
will celebrate the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the late James Theodore Holly, 
one of the veritable mis- 
After Half sionary heroes of the 
A Century American Church, a Ne- 
gro whose record of serv- 
ice ultimately fairly demanded for him 
the honor of consecration to the Epis- 
copate. Bishop Carson favors us this 
month with some account of Bishop 
Holly and his memorable achievements 
and the whole Church in Haiti hopes to 
inspire such interest in this man and his 
work that the Church he loved in Haiti 
may be accorded a more stable and 
generous support, that weak places may 
be strengthened and that more and 
more of Holly’s great dream of the 
conquest of that island for Christ may 
be realized. 

Bishop Holly was consecrated in 
Grace Church, New York City, Novem- 
ber 8, 1874, and it is this event which 
will be commemorated next month not 
only in Haiti but wherever there is 
loyalty to the fame of our heroes. 


VIERY now and then a refreshing 

zephyr of thought comes eastward 
from the great West. We call particular 
attention to a brief article 
in this number which re- 
counts the conferring of the 
degree of ‘Bachelor of 
Christian Education” on young women 
who are the product of the School for 
Social Service of the Province of the 
Pacific. Bishop Remington finds in the 
alleged lack of more candidates for the 
ministry a new opportunity for women 
to serve the Church. 

For this purpose these new “bache- 
lors,” have made special preparation, 
and go forth with one more alpha- 
betical classification tacked on to their 
names. The whole Church may very 
well welcome any movement that gives 
new dignity to any phase of effort in 
behalf of religious education. 


Welcome 
BICaE: 
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The National Council 


Is the Board of Directors of the 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Which Is Composed of All the Members of the 


Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America 
Presiding Bishop, The Rt. Rev. Ethelbert Talbot, D.D. : 
and is also the Executive Board which carries into execution the general lines of work prescribed by 
THE GENERAL CONVENTION 


Whose membership includes all the Bishops of the Church, four clerical and four lay deputies from each 
diocese, and one clerical and one lay deputy from each missionary district. The General Convention 
meets triennially, the next session being in New Orleans in 1925. 


OFFICERS AND MEMBERS 


President, The Rt. Rev. Thomas F. Gailor, p.p. Secretary, The Rey. Franklin J. Clark 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Lewis B. Franklin Assistant Treasurer, Charles A. Tompkins 
ELECTED BY GENERAL CONVENTION 
The Rt. Rev. Thomas F. Gailor, p.p. Lewis B. Franklin 
The Rt. Rev. Wm. C. Brown, pD.p. ; Stephen Baker 
The Rt. Rev. E. S. Lines, p.p. John Stewart Bryan 
The Rt. Rev. T. I. Reese, p.p. Burton Mansfield 
The Rt. Rev. William T. Manning, p.p. Samuel Mather 
The Rev. W. H. Milton, p.p. Harper Sibley 
The Rev. E. M. Stires, p.p. H. C. Wyckoff 
The Rev. Thomas Casady George W. Pepper 
The Rev. George Graig Stewart, D.D. Philip S. Parker 
ELECTED BY THE PROVINCES 
I. The Rt. Rev. J. deW. Perry, p.p. V. The Rt. Rev. J. M. Francis, p.p. 
Il. William J. Tull VI. James H Pershing 
Ill. The Rt. Rev. J. G. Murray, D.p. VII. The Rev. W. P. Witsell, p.p. 
IV. The Rt. Rev. F. F. Reese, p.p. VIII. The Rt. Rey. L. C. Sanford, p.p. 
DEPARTMENTS 


MISSIONS AND CHURCH EXTENSION 
John W. Wood, p.c.L., Executive Secretary and Acting Foreign Secretary 
The Rev. A. B. Parson, Assistant Foreign Secretary The Rey. Carroll M. Davis, Li.p., Domestic Secretary 
The Rev. Arthur R. Gray, pv.v., Secretary for Latin America 
The Rev. Edwin B. Rice, Registrar and Custodian of Archives 
Educational Division 


William C. Sturgis, pH.p., Educational Secretary Wm. E. Leidt, Assistant Educational Secretary 
Foreign-Born American Division 
The Rev. Thomas Burgess, Secretary The Rev. William C. Emhardt, pu.p., Field Director 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
The Rev. William E. Gardner, v.v., Executive Secretary 


The Rev. Lester Bradner, pu.p., | Edward Sargent, M.a., 

Secretary for Teacher Training Secretary for Week-day Church Schools 
The Rey. Paul Micou, M.a., ; Pie Miss Frances H. Withers, 

Secretary for Colleges and Universities Secretary for Church School Service League 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL SERVICE 
The Rey. Charles N. Lathrop, Executive Secretary 
Alfred Newbery, Assistant Secretary The Rey. F. D. Goodwin, Secretary for Rural Work 
PUBLICITY : 
The Rey. Robert F. Gibson, Executive Secretary 
The Rev. G. Warfield Hobbs, Editorial Secretary and Editor of Tur Spirir oF Missions 


William: Hoster, News Bureau Miss Gladys Wolcott Barnes, Church Publications 
The Spirit of Missions 
Mrs. Kathleen Hore, C. J. Fleischman, John W. Irwin 
Assistant Editor Business Manager Circulation and Advertising 
7 ayes FINANCE 
; 7 ewis B. Franklin, Executive Secretary 
Charles A. Tompkins, Assistant Lireqsirer’ a AD Zuneods Pe W. Henry, Second Assistant Treasurer 
FIELD 


The Rev. R. Bland Mitchell, Executive Secretary 


; The Rev. Robert W. Patton, p.n. L , 
The Rey. Louis G. Wood, General Secretary The eee Mokinctey 
The Rey. Loaring Clark, p.p., General Missioner Lawrence L. Gaillard, Gen 


Miss Jean W. Underhill, Speakers’ Bureau 


; THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 
Miss Grace Lindley, Executive Secretary 
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Miss Ellen I. Flanders, Office Secretary 


Address all communications to the Church Missions House, 281 F 
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Telephone number for all Departments, 3012 Grameican Bide Ieee 
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The National Council meets regularly five times a year. Its work is conducted and pro- 
moted through the Departments of Missions and Church Extension, Religious Education, Ohris- 


tian Social Service, Finance, Publicity and Field, and the Woman’s Auxiliary. 
Departments there are Divisions, Bureaus and Commissions. 


Under the 


All communications for the Council, or for any Department, Auxiliary Division, Bureau 
Commission or officer should be addressed to the Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., New 


York, N. ¥. 


All remittances should be made payable to Lewis B. Franklin, Treasurer. 


HMissions and Church Ertension 


John W. Wood, D.O.L., Secretary 


Cducational Division 
William O. Sturgis, Ph.D., Secretary 


Books That Are W orth While 


MUST be pardoned if, again, I devote this 

page to book-notices. For while I, per- 
sonally, seldom attempt a book merely on 
someone’s recommendation, it does seem to me 
my duty to call the attention of readers of 
‘LHe Spirit oF Missions to publications which 
would really make them read the magazine 
more intelligently. 

A second notice of Patton’s The Business of 
Missions ought to be worth while. I noted 
it in this column a few months ago; but, 
since then, we have secured a number of copies 
at a price which enables the Book Store to 
offer them at one dollar apiece. The title 
might lead one to suppose that the book is 
merely another of those futile attempts to 
arouse interest by showing the influence which 
Missions have had in stimulating foreign 
trade. This is not the author’s object. His 
object is to show that the work of the Church 
overseas is, in its character and conduct, an 
undertaking of vast proportions and _ signifi- 
cance; one wholly worthy of the best thought 
of men accustomed to large transactions which 
affect the life of mankind and mold history. 

It is incredible that, in these days of prac- 
tical efficiency, men and women should be 
members of a corporation having world-wide 
connections and influencing human thought 
and action (that is, present and future his- 
tory) in a manner and to a degree unequaled 
by any other factor, and yet be content to 
leave to a Board or a Bureau or a Depart- 
ment all the conduct of the work, with its 
racial and international problems, its methods 
of organization and procedure, and, more 
than all, its progress and results. Yet that 


is precisely what Church people are doing 
with regard to the main business of the 
Church. 

It is in order to help men to see the great 
enterprises of the Church and to see them 
intelligently, that Dr. Patton has written this 
book. An hour spent with it will prove 
mightily well spent, and any business man 
who will do so will thank me for calling it to 
his attention. Then he will see that his local 
Public Library has a copy. 


OMEONE ought to issue a list of mulium 

im parvo books. I have stumbled of late 
on many such—small volumes into which is 
packed enough material for a library. One 
was Somervell’s A Short History of Our 
Religion which I reviewed recently here; an- 
other is Hume’s The World’s Living Reli- 
gions, a Scribner publication of less than three 
hundred pages and small in size, yet giving 
all that the ordinary person needs to know 
regarding the eleven great existing religions 
of mankind. Condensed as the book is, there 
isn’t a dull page in it, and one finishes it with 
a devout thanksgiving that one is a Christian. 
Not only is it good reading, but it is so ar- 
ranged as to be available for the use of study- 
classes. I know of no book which contains 
so much real information on the subject of 
comparative religion in as readable and com- 
pact a form. 


SHALL continue to call attention now and 
then to the current series of Handbooks 
on the Missions of the Episcopal Church 
which is in course of publication. Thus far, 
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four have been issued—China, Japan, 1he~ 
Philippine Islands, and Liberia. For those 
who are not acquainted with this series, 1 
would say that it consists of small paper- 
bound books giving the story of the Church’s 
work in the various fields, trom its inception 
up to the year when each Handbook was is- 
sued. The separate volumes are fully illus- 
trated and indexed, and a supplementary Icat- 
let ig issued each year, bringing the story up 
to date. The plan is, 1 think, unique with us, 
and the Handbooks thus far published have 
proved of great value to Church people desir- 
ous of following the history of our various 
Missions. Each volume costs 40 cents, and 
no charge is made for the annual supplemen- 
tary leaves. 


jes three years of wide experience and 
careful preparation, Miss Boyer has now 
completed the manuscript of a book on the 
discussion method in class work, especially 
designed for the guidance of actual or pros- 
pective leaders of mission-study groups. Al- 
though similar books have been on the market 
for some years, none of them covers the sub- 
ject as thoroughly as does Miss _ Boyer’s. 
Discussion, as a means of acquiring informa- 
tion and reaching conclusions, is recognized 
today as one of the most effective of educa- 
tional methods. The only drawback is that 
it requires a trained leader. Of these there 
are unfortunately very few in the Church, 
though the demand is insistent. 

The object of Miss Boyer’s book is to give 
simple and practical directions and advice to 


‘observation covering his chosen field. 


those desirous of adopting this valuable 
method. To clergy and laity alike, the results 
of Miss Boyer’s experience, as expressed in 
this book, will be of the greatest possible help. 
Many leaders have been looking and hoping 
for just such a book, clear, thorough, and 
up to date. They will now have it. Under 
the title, Zhe Method of the Discussion Group, 
the book will be ready before the end ot 
the year, and the price will be as low as is 


. consistent with good type and permanent bind- 


ing. 


[ee topic for mission-study during the sea- 
son of 1925 will be Latin America. This 
has been selected by the Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement, and we are following their 
lead. The subject proved a most popular one 
throughout our Church some years ago when 
Dr. Gray, the secretary for Latin America of 
our Department of Missions, published his 
book The New World; but much water has 
flowed under the bridge since then, and while 
Dr. Gray’s volume is still a most useful com- 
pendium of information, the whole subject 
needs renewed consideration and fresh treat- 
ment. Fortunately Dr. Gray has found time 
during the past few months to put in writing 
his great store of information and peat. 

he 
result will be rather an unusual book, and 
Church people may look forward with excep- 
tional interest to a study of Latin American 
conditions such as will not only attract but 
demand attention. Due notice will be given 
of the publication of this book. 


Foreign-Born Americans Division 


The Rev. Thomas Burgess, 


HE Rey. Charles T. Bridgeman, formerly 

Assistant Secretary of this Division but 
now American Educational Chaplain in 
Jerusalem, has arrived at his post. The fol- 
lowing extracts from personal letters, dated 
at St. George’s Close, Jerusalem, August 
25th, will be found of interest: 

“This is a most extraordinary place, for 
which our office with its complex interests 
has been an excel'ent preparation. Without 
such previous experience I should be even 
more at sea than I am. But fortunately I 
know most of the personalities and pitfalls. 

“Having banged off a whole three hours 
of correspondence I am too near lunch now 
to give you much in the way of details, but 
you have only to imagine three kinds of 
Jews, a dozen kinds of Christians, some 
twenty nationalities and a mixture of Tur- 
kish and English governments to realize that 
here is a complex problem that well defies 
ready solution. However, everyone is in- 
teresting and there is about it all the interest 
that attaches to the funny questions that 
come before us in New York. Every one has 


Secretary 


tried to be nice to the new factor in the 
problem, an American chaplain who is in- 
terested in the Armenians and Greeks. Have 
been fairly assiduous in social and business 
calling and find a cordial welcome every- 
where to the new venture of our Church. 
“You will see I am comfortably settled 
here at the cathedral in some temporary 
rooms. Archdeacon Waddy has had a touch 
of appendicitis and an operation which has 
put him out of commission since I] arrived. 
This means that Danby, Usher (who has 
been none too well and away a bit) and 
myself have to take the services, etc. Have 
been able to really help a bit, I believe, and 
indeed have done about half the services 
and preaching since I arrived. Everyone 
has been most cordial. By assiduous calling 
I am getting to know most of the people 
hereabouts who ought to be seen. My time 
is largely devoted now to Armenia, with a 
modicum of sightseeing and some calling. 
“The plans for the Armenian seminary 
cannot be worked out until we assemble the 
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men in the first week in October. If some 
half dozen ready for a year’s more advanced 
work (having completed what is offered at 
the school now) return from the holidays 
feeling that they are called to go on with 
theological studies and enter the priesthood, 
it is the Patriarch’s desire that I should 
concentrate on them. They have had three 
years of English so are in part prepared 
to really study in that language. 

“Miss Thomas of the Church Periodical 
Club has five cases of books under way, 
some of them sent by Archdeacon Papkcn, 
which will make a good start for the library. 


“Damianos, the Greek Orthodox Patriarch, 
has been very ill and unseeable. He is now 
in seclusion on the Mount of Olives and has 
not sent for me as yet. 

“I am excellently well, playing a little 
cricket and tennis and have even been in- 
veigled by the American Consul’s wife to go 
to a Bridge Party! 

“Shortly we expect Miss Lindley to stop 
off here. She will stay with us at the Cathe- 
dral, having rooms at St. George Hostel, a 
special place for Anglican pilgrims. It will 
be good to see her, and I shall try to steep 
her in information before she leaves.” 


CyHristian Social Service 


The Rev. Charles N. Lathrop, Executive Secretary 


The Rural W ork—W ho Can Tell Us? 


((FVHE Rural Work Division of the National 

Council has been organized for such a 
snort whue that our state of mind is largely 
a questioning one—‘*Who can tell us?” is our 
present motto. “Who can tell us” whether 
there is any Rural Problem before the Church? 
Not unanimously but very emphatically our 
informers say ‘There is.” One Bishop 
writes: “There is a rural problem, there are 
special conditions of rural life, and there are 
special forms of service to be rendered.” An- 
other writer thus expresses himself: “The 
rural problem does exist, and the urge of it— 
I speak as a rural clergyman—is very strong.” 
Yet granting there is such a problem before 
the Church, does its nature differ so much in 
East and West, North and South, in old 
Colonial parishes and in unreached mission 
fields that its solution must be left to the 
several dioceses on the assumption that, 
knowing best their own conditions, they are 
willing and able to meet them? Is there a 
general problem for the whole Church to 
face? Who can tell us? One southern 


Bishop has suggested that our first general - 


problem is two-fold: to awaken the Church to 
a realization of the vital importance of the 
rural work, and also to establish an esprit 
de corps among those working in this field. 
Has the Church given the country clergyman 
a fair deal? 

One writer deplores the lack of proper lead- 
ership and the scarcity of good men among 
rural parsons. “Who can tell us” why the 
best ones set their faces toward the city—if 
such really be the case? Is the country min- 
ister’s task too hard? Some seem to find it 
so. “The work is hard, discouraging, often 
depressing, sometimes lonely, and lacking the 
inspiration of mass effort,” writes one ob- 
server—but note he is only an observer, and 
never was actually in the work himself. Yet 
one of our most faithful rural workers speaks 


-for its solution? 


of ‘the great lonely cause.” On the other 
hand some country parsons have found in their 
work such a vigorous and stimulating chal- 
lenge to everything in them that there has 
been time neither for discouragement nor lone- 
liness. Would it be a good plan for some of 
the country brethren to decline an occasional 
call to a city parish? Lots of them do it, but 
neither they nor the city parish say anything 
about it. But it does happen at times because 
some clergymen find joy in difficulties, and 
do not despise the day of small things. 

Is the Church awakening to her duty in 
regard to the rural church? Surely she is— 
and not slowly either. Certain dioceses are 
now holding and others planning special gath- 
erings for their rural workers. Write this 
Department or the Rev. V. -H. Sessions, Bol- 
ton, Mississippi, about the Mississippi Con- 
ferences for Rural Parsons, and you will learn 
of something splendidly worth-while. 2 

Meanwhile “Who can tell us” more of the 
Church’s rural problem and make suggestions 
“Who can tell us” of spe- 
cific instances of the self-sacrificing ministry 
that so many country clergymen have will- 
ingly given? Their stories of quiet devotion 
and heroism will be an inspiration to the whole 
Church. Under this Department and under 
the Department of Missions there has been 
appointed a Secretary for Rural Work, the 
Rev. F. D. Goodwin. Gratefully will be ac- 
knowledged answers to these and similar 
“who can tell us” questions. 


T this writing there are on our desk 

three letters from cither members or 
chairmen of diocesan social service commis- 
sions askine that they be given sugeestions 
for initiating or continuing work. We are 
as pleased as a salesman getting three or- 
ders. It means business. 
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field Department 


The Rev. R. Bland Mitchell, Executive Secretary 


Associate Secretaries 


pREe Field Department has recently inau- 
gurated a plan for supplementing its full- 
time staff by securing the part-time services 
of clergy and laity in various parts of the 
country. : 

The attempt has been to secure a few 
men in each province who would be on call 
to fill many engagements which the Depart- 
ment otherwise could not meet owing to its 
very limited full-time staff. 

The clergy selected are from among those 
who have demonstrated in their parish life 
their understanding and ability to carry out 
the plans for fulfilling the Church’s Pro- 
gram. The laymen have likewise demon- 
strated a zeal and an equipment for further- 
ing the Church’s Mission. 

All of these men are regularly elected 
secretaries of the National Council, with the 
title of “Associate Secretary,” to serve until 
December 31, 1925. In the case of the 
clergy, the arrangement has been made with 
the formal consent of their vestries, where- 
by the men are released for the work of the 
National Council for a total of from two 
weeks to a month in the course of a year. 
The parishes concerned continue to pay the 
salaries of the men during this service and 
the vestries have deemed it a privilege to 
thus share their rectors with the General 
Church as a further contribution towards the 
extension of the Kingdom. 

Because of the assistance and cooperation 
thus rendered the Field Department will be 
able this fall to serve the Church more 
largely and to give intensive training in more 
dioceses than ever before. 

The following men have accepted their 
election as Associate Secretaries: 


Province 1 


Massachusetts: The Rey. Allen Evans, 
Jr., Church of the Epiphany, Winchester. 
Rhode Island: The Rev. Roberts A. Seil- 
hamer, 50 Park Place, Pawtucket. 


Province 2 


New York: The Rev. J. I. Blair Learned, 
St. John’s Church, Getty Square, Yonkers. 


Province 5) 


Delaware: The Rev. Richard W. Trap- 
nell, Eighth and Shipley Streets, Wilming- 
ton. Maryland: The Rev. Dr. Wyatt 
Brown, 4210 Wickford Road, Roland 
Park, Baltimore. Pennsylvania: The Hon. 
Joseph Buffington, United States Court, 
Pittsburgh. Virginia: Mr. William An- 


thony Aery, Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute, Hampton. Mr. Robert 
S. Barrett, 404 Duke Street, Alexandria. 
The Rev. Karl M. Block, D.D., 910 Or- 
chard Hill, Roanoke. West Virginia: The 
Rey. John Gass, 835 Murdoch Avenue, 
Parkersburg. 


Province 4 


Alabama: The Rev. ‘Charles Clingman, 
Church of the Advent, Birmingham. 
North Carolina: The Rev. R. E. Gribbin, 
St. Paul’s Church, Winston-Salem. The 
Rev. William M. Milton, D.D., 125 South 
Fourth Street, Wilmington. 


Province 5 


Illinois: Mr. George K. Gibson, 1625 
Conway Building, Chicago. Ohio: The 
Rev. L. W. S.-Stryker, St. John’s Epis- 
copal Church, Wick Avenue, Youngstown. 
Wisconsin: The Rev. E. R. Williams, 560 
Hackett Avenue, Milwaukee. The Rev. 
Frank E. Wilson, S. T. D., Christ Church 
Rectory, Eau Claire. 


Province 6 


Colorado: The Rey. Elmer N. Schmuck, 
1160 Lincoln Street, Denver. Minnesota: 
The Rev. A. S. Knickerbocker, St. Paul’s 
Church, Minneapolis. Montana: The 
Rey. Douglas Matthews, 3214 Second Ave- 
nue, N., Billings. 


Province (é 


Missouri: The Rev. F. B. Bartlett, 5259 
Maple Avenue, St. Louis. The Rev. John 
S. Bunting, 5544 Gates Avenue, St. Louis. 
Texas: The Very Rev. R. S. Chalmers, 
St. Matthew’s Cathedral, Dallas. The 
Rev. Benjamin T. Kemerer, St. Clement’s 
Church, El Paso. 


Province 8 


California: The Rev. R. A. Kirchhoffer, 
All Saints’ Church, Riverside. Oregon: 
The Rev. J. A. Ten Broeck, St. Paul’s 
Rectory, The Dalles. 


Every Member Canvass 
December Seventh 


[ae annual Every Member Canvass oc- 
4 curs this year on December 7th. Inten- 
sive week precedes. Write to the Depart- 
ment, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, for 
suggestions and material. : 
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Speakers’ Bureau 


Miss Jean W. Underhill, in Charge 


OLLOWING is a list of missionaries 
now in this country who are available for 
speaking engagements. 
_It is hoped that, so far as possible, provi- 
sion will be made for the travel expenses of 
the speakers. : 


The secretaries of the various Depart- 
ments are always ready, so far as possible, 
to respond to requests to speak upon the 
work of the Church. Address each officer 
personally at 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. For names see page 666. 

Requests for the services of speakers, ex- 
cept Department Secretaries, should be ad- 
dressed to Speakers’ Bureau, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


ALASKA 
Rey. R. G. Tatum. 
CHINA 


The Rev. F. G. Deis and Mrs. Deis (Prov- 
ince 5). 
Prof. C. F. Remer, Ph.D. (Province 1). 


Miss Elizabeth Barber, of Anking (Proy- 


ince 3) 
CUBA 
The Rev. W. W. Steel (Province 3). 
JAPAN 


Bishop H. St. G. Tucker (Province 3). 

Rev. R. W. Andrews (Province 8). 

Miss B. R. Babcock (Province 7). 

Miss A. Grace Denton (Province 1). 

Rev. J. H. Lloyd (Province 3). 

Rev. George Wallace, D.D. (Province 6). 
LIBERIA 

Mrs. E. M. Moort (Province 3). 


MEXICO 


Mrs. Ralph Putman (Province 7). 
Miss Martha Bullitt (Province 2). 


NEGRO 


Archdeacon Russell (Province 3). 
Mrs. A. B. Hunter (Province 2). 


About the Fall Posters 


ACH year the Field Department has pub- 

lished a handbook as a supplement to 
The Church’s Program. This year My 
Father’s Business has been prepared for dis- 
tribution throughout the Church. It is a 
most interesting book dealing with the his- 
tory and growth of the Episcopal Church in 
America and the problems which confront 
us at the present time. 

Four attractive posters have been prepared 
to illustrate the four chapters of My 
Fathers Business, and they will serve to 
make the book most interesting discussion 
material in parish groups and organizations. 
These posters will assist the rectors as they 
preach upon the material found in the book 
during the Sundays preceding the Every 
Member Canvass. These posters also should 
be prominently displayed in the church or 
parish house and they are especially planned 
for use in the Church Schools and Young 
People’s Fellowship meetings during this 
period of the year. : 

Poster No. 1, entitled “Three Centuries 
Ago,” portrays the first service of the 
newly-arrived settlers at Jamestown, Vir- 
ginia, in 1607. It shows Chaplain Robert 
Hunt celebrating the service of Holy Com- 
munion. History has it that about the first 
thing those settlers did was to stretch a 
sail cloth for covering and set up an im- 
promptu altar and communion rail for their 
service of. thanksgiving. We can well imag- 


ine also that they asked God’s guidance as 
they faced their new life of adventure on an 
unknown continent. That historic event was 
three hundred and seventeen years ago and 
the Church under whose ministrations Chap- 
lain Hunt held that first service has greatly 
developed and progressed in this country. It 
has played a most important part in devel- 
oping our national life. We are proud to 
call it our American Church. The poster 
cannot help but impress Churchmen of today 
how far we have traveled in three hundred 
and seventeen years. The question is, Shall 
we go as far during the next three centuries? 
We should, of course, go much farther, for 
our Church is today better equipped and 
organized than ever before to solve the prob- 
lems which lie before us. 

The secondyposter, entitled “New Friends,” 
portrays the coming of a foreign family to 
our American shores. It gives the thought 
that modern “new settlers” are following the 
example of the Jamestown settlers in seeking 
greater opportunity and liberty even though 
they are arriving three centuries later. It 
illustrates one of the many problems which 
confront the Church today, namely, the 
foreign-born problem. The poster shows a 
little boy pointing eagerly towards the 
Statue of Liberty, above which is seen a 
vision of ploughed fields and a farmer’s 
home. 

There is a great truth emphasized here, 
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namely, an effort must be made to know 
more about the abilities of those who are 
coming to our country, that our “new 
friends” may be settled where they can con- 
tribute the best that is in them to our 
national life. For that which made them 
good citizens at home may become a most 
valuable contribution to our common life in 


America. How shall we receive our “new 
friends”? That is in truth the foreign-born 
problem, 


Poster No. 3, “The World’s Highway,” 
expresses in a striking way that which all 
Christian people must believe, namely, that 
Jesus Christ and His Gospel will alone estab- 
lish international brotherhood and_ bring 
peace to the world. It shows representa- 
tives of many nations marching along the 
“world’s highway,” and as they pass a way- 
side cross they kneel to pray before the 
symbol of our Lord’s sacrifice for all nations 
of men. The poster makes the definite infer- 
ence that it is the chief responsibility of the 
Christian Church to proclaim that there can 
be no true and lasting world brotherhood 
unless the Gospel of the Saviour of the 
world is known and lived. He is the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life. 

The fourth and last poster of the series, 
entitled “In His Presence,” deals with Chris- 
tian Stewardship. The poster shows an 
American business man sitting at his office 
desk at work on his plans. There is a faint 
vision of the Master standing by his side. 
As a Steward of all he possesses the busi- 
ness man realizes that he is responsible to 
his Master for his life, his talents, his time 
and his possessions. As a Christian Steward 
he appreciates that all these are entrusted to 
him for administration only. Therefore 
Christ is his conscience, and, consciously or 
unconsciously, the steward lives “in His 
presence.” 


A Loss to the Department 


ee REV, J. A. SCHAAD, for the past 
two years one of the General Missioners 
of the Field Department of the National 
Council, has resigned that post, effective 
October Ist, to accept the rectorship of St. 
Paul’s Church, Augusta, Georgia. 

It. may be recalled that the former rector 
of that parish, the Rev. G. S. Whitney, died 
suddenly while in conference with Mr. 
Schaad on the night previous to the opening 
of a parochial mission which Mr. Schaad was 
to conduct in that parish. The congregation 
decided that they could best honor the 
wishes of their late rector by carrying out 
the plans for the mission which he had ar- 
ranged, Mr. Schaad assuming charge of the 
parish during that period. 

In returning to parish life Mr. Schaad will 
continue his membership on the National 
Council’s Commission on Preaching Mis- 


sions and will continue to assist in the work 
of that commission as far as his parish 
duties permit. 

The National Council has recently pub- 
lished a book by Mr. Schaad, Evangelism 1n 
the Church, wherein he has gathered to- 
gether his experiences and conclusions based 
on his work for two years as a General Mis- 
sioner of the Church. This book has met 
with a most favorable reception and is a 
distinct contribution to the neglected subject 
of Evangelism, particularly lay Evangelism. 
It is of a piece with the service which Mr. 
Schaad has rendered to the whole Church 
generally in helping to restore a proper 
sense of New Testament Evangelism in the 
Church and in training clergy in various 
parts of the Church for the conduct of Paro- 
chial Missions. Mr. Schaad will continue to 
make his contribution along these lines as 
rector of St. Paul’s, Augusta. 


Important Announcement 


O bring before the young people of the 

Church the importance of Christian 
Stewardship, the Field Department an- 
nounces a National Stewardship Essay Con- 
test for young people, divided into two 
groups—seniors, fifteen to twenty-one; juni- 
ors, fourteen years of age and under. This 


contest is to be conducted in the Church 
Schools during October and November 
of 1924. 


The Field Department is working out a 
plan of study for such a contest and will 
furnish material for it on request. This 
material is being sent to rectors and superin- 
tendents of Church Schools with a request 
that part of the opening or closing session be 
used to impress on the young people the 
importance of Christian Stewardship. It is 
believed that ten minutes each Sunday will 
suffice. 

The essays should not be longer than five 
hundred words for the junior group or one 
thousand words for the senior group. 

The Field Department is urging that the 
bishops in each diocese shall create as soon 
as possible a committee to receive from each 
parish and mission school the two winning 
essays of each group. When all the essays 
are collected the three best ones in each 
diocese are to be forwarded to the National 
Contest Committee, 281 Fourth avenue. 
This committee will decide as to the winning 
essayist in each group. 

It is hoped that the names of the winning 
essayists may be presented to the next Gen- 
eral Convention in New Orleans for honor- 
able mention. 

Further information may be obtained by 
ae ae Dena of the Na- 
iona ouncil, 28 “ourth 
York, NOY avenue, New 
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oman’s Auxiliary 


Miss Grace Lindley, Executive Secretary 


All the Way from Tokyo to Taylor Hall 


By Nellie McKim 


we Cate before leaving Japan to come 
to the United States on furlough, I 
received a cable from Dr. Wood which read: 
“Have arranged for you to spend the sum- 
mer at Racine with Mrs. Biller.’ I was com- 
pletely mystified. I knew, of course, that 
there was a Church School for Boys at 
Racine, but what had Mrs. Biller, organizing 
secretary of the Woman’s Auxiliary, to do 
with that, and what was I to do there? I 
was somewhat enlightened on the subject by 
Miss Lindley, executive secretary of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, then in Tokyo, who 
told me that the National Council had 
established a Center for Devotion and Con- 
ference at Taylor Hall, one of the buildings 
of the Racine College School, as an experi- 
ment which, if successful, would become per- 
manent, and that Mrs. Biller was in charge. 
Aren’t there lots of people in the Church 
who know as little about this project as 
I did? 

I arrived at Taylor Hall on the last day 
of the big provincial conference, July 10, and 
was greatly impressed by what I saw even 
in that. short space of time. My one regret 
was that I had not landed sooner so that I 
might have been present for the whole of the 
Conference. There were 260 people in all, 
gathered from all parts of the country and 
of all types of Churchmanship. I was much 
surprised to see so many young people pres- 
ent. Somehow I had not thought that they 
would be interested, but I have never seen 
more enthusiasm and real enjoyment, nor 
such genuine regret expressed when it was 
time to say ‘Good-bye’. 

There is an atmosphere about Racine that 
is most delightful. The grounds, situated on 
Lake Michigan, are charming. There are 
wonderful old trees, and lovely green lawns 
which fill one’s soul with peace and joy. 
The beautiful school chapel is the center of 
devotion. There the Holy Communion is 
celebrated daily, and the Offices of Morning 
and Evening Prayer are said. Racine is just 
the place where people can come together, 
talk things over, and pray about them. I can- 
not imagine anything more comforting or 
soothing to one’s spirit than to come here 
from a city like Chicago or Milwaukee, with 
its rush and turmoil, and find rest and calm. 

There have been several conferences since 
Taylor Hall opened in April of this year, and 
there are several more scheduled for Sep- 
tember and October. The young people of 
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the diocese of Chicago are planning “a religi- 
ous house-party” for the week-end beginning 
August 29th. One might say that Racine 
makes a specialty of young people. After 
all, is there anything more important than 
to keep up the interest of the young people 
by giving them a real part to play in the life 
of the Church? We are gradually waking 
up to this fact, and Racine is one instance of 
what can be done along these lines. Here 
young boys and girls of High School and 
college age can come together under good, 
wholesome influence, attend classes con- 
ducted by well-known leaders in Church, dis- 
cuss their problems, and receive spiritual 
help and blessing. These young people are 
the future leaders of the Church, and should 
be encouraged and given every possible help. 
One of the most earnest and zealous mission- 
aries in Japan is there because of the Racine 
Conference, and there are others who will 
tell you that Racine is responsible for their 
taking up definite Church work. What an 
inspiration and help it would be to new 
missionaries going out for the first time to 
the mission field if they could stop at Racine 
en route to the coast, and have the oppor- 
tunity of meeting those gathered there for 
devotion and conference. What a wonderful 
send-off that would be! 

Surely it is more than worth while for 
Church people all over the United States to 
support and encourage this National Center 
of Devotion and Conference which is so 
surely giving new life and enthusiasm to the 
whole Church. 


Carrying Out the Pledge of 


Prayer for Christian Unity 
By the Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins, Jr. 


VER six thousand little leaflets of pray- 

ers for Christian Unity were called for 
by the parish branches of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary for use in observing the Octave of 
Prayer for Unity last June. The demand, 
added to other requests from all over the 
world, exhausted the supply and a new edi- 
tion had to be printed. So hearty a response 
by the Auxiliary had not been anticipated. 
For a number of years, under the auspices 
of the World Conference on Faith and 
Order, this Octave of Prayer had been ob- 
served on the week preceding Whitsunday ; 
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but this was the first year that the coopera- 
tion of the Woman’s Auxiliary had been 
especially requested. 

By the kind permission of forty-seven of 
the diocesan presidents, the Commission on 
Faith and Order sent a little folder to the 
presidents of the local branches in those 
dioceses, suggesting the appropriateness of 
the occasion for giving effect to the Auxil- 
iary’s pledge of prayer and service on behalf 
of Christian Unity, and proposing ways in 
which the branch might help. It was from 
these branches, in dioceses from Maine to 
Olympia, that the requests came. 

The letters in which they came often ex- 
plained the way in which the branch planned 
to cooperate; and since Whitsunday other 
letters have brought reports of what was 
done to the office of the Commission, 12 
South Water street, Providence, R. 1. From 
these it is possible to give an answer to the 
natural question, “What did they do?” 

Some of the branches gave each member 
a copy of the prayer leaflet to use daily 
through the week. Some, with the coopera- 
tion of the rector, brought the Octave of 
Prayer to the attention of the whole con- 
gregation. Here is what they did in Trinity 
Church, Shamokin, Pa., as reported by Mrs. 
John R. Mundy, the president: 

“We decided to take the prayer service to 
the shut-ins. We appointed four leaders and 
reached nine sick persons during the Week 
of Prayer; then at the close of the week we 
had what we called a united prayer meeting 
in our Parish House. Thirty-two people at- 
tended this meeting, all women. We hope 
next year to do better. This Week of Prayer 
was the first time any guild in our parish 
ever held such services.” 

It is probably the first time that the idea 
of praying with the shut-ins has come to 
oy branches—and what an excellent one 
it 1s! 

There were prayer meetings, also, to which 
women of other denominations were invited 
—and came. The following report comes 
from Mrs. M. C. Sparkman, President of 
the Good Shepherd Branch, North Charles- 
tonsa C..¢ 

“We invited the women of the organiza- 
tions of other denominations to unite with 
us. The Baptists responded well, there be- 
ing quite a number present. The Methodist 
organization had an excuse, two women 
only of their denomination being present. 
The Presbyterians did not come at all. How- 
ever, we had a very inspiring and helpful 
service. I should say we had altogether 
about thirty-five. (This is a very small 
place, our Auxiliary having about ten mem- 
bers.) 

In some places an interdenominational 
Missionary Society was already in existence 
and the prayer meeting was held under its 
auspices. In Huntingdon, Pa., there were 
eighty-four present at such a meeting, repre- 


senting nine denominations. f 

It is noticeable that all these meetings 
were conducted by the women themselves— 
there were no “outside” speakers to make 
addresses, nor ministers to lead the devo- 
tions. That was as it should be. 

One president writes: “I have been an 
Episcopalian all my life, but have never had 
a prayer meeting before! We all feel quite 
grateful for the results and trust that our 
humble prayers have been the means of 
helping just a little to draw nearer the day 
when we all will be one.” 

Why should not Episcopalians have prayer 
meetings? And what finer piece of work for 
Christian Unity could there be than to pray 
with our fellow Christians for the fulfill- 
ment of our Saviour’s prayer, “That they: all 
may be one’? 


Correction 


WE regret to say that an error oc- 
curred in the explanatory caption to 
Mrs. Norman’s delightful article, “Loving 
God With All Your Might,” published in 
the September number of THE SPIRIT 
OF MISSIONS. Mrs. Norman is still the 
Educational Secretary of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the Diocese of Olympia, and 
that branch is indeed fortunate in having 
its educational work guided by her wise 
and devoted leadership. 


The Officers’ Confe rences 


'HE Officers’ Conferences for the com- 

ing season will be held, as usual, at the 
Church Missions House, 281 Fourth ave- 
nue, New York, on the third Thursday of 
each month, beginning with October and 
ending with April. 

The dates of the Conferences, with the 
subjects to be presented, are as follows: 


October 16—The Executive Secretary in 
the Field: The Missions. 
_ November 20—The Executive Secretary 
in the Field: The Missionaries. 

December 18—An Auxiliary Officer in 
Mexico. 

January 15—The United Thank Offering. 

February -19—International Relations 
and the Woman’s Auxiliary. 

March 19—Educational Plans. 

April 16—Triennial Plans, 


_ These Conferences will be of unusual 
interest and it is hoped that not alone 
diocesan officers but parish officers, Auxil- 
iary members and their friends will find 
it possible to be present. 

The Conferences are always preceded 
by a celebration of the Holy Communion 
in the chapel, the Conference itself being 
held in the room in which the National 
Council meets. The hour of the service 
is 10 a. m., the Conference proper begin- 
ning at 10.30. : 
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A LIST OF LEAFLETS 


Address the Book Store, Church Missions 
House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, stating quantity wanted. 


Remittances should be made payable to LEWIS B. FRANKLIN, Treasurer. 


Leaflets are free unless price is noted. 


DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONS 
Devotional 

Prayers for Missions. 

A Litany for Missions. 

Mid-Day Intercession for Missions. 

Mid-Day Prayer Card. 

Parish Prayers for Missions. 
Alaska 

The Borderland of the Pole. 
Brazil 

Under the Southern Cross. 


de. 


5c. 


China 
Pen Sketches of Medical Missions in 
China. 15c. 
Help Us Open the Gates of Nanchang. 
Kuling School. 
St. James’s Hospital, Anking, China. 
The Lengthened Shadow of a Man. 


Cuba, Porto Rico and Virgin Islands 
The Pearl of the Antilles. 5c. 
In the Track of the Trade Winds. 
Haiti for the Haitians. 
Handbooks on the Church’s Missions— 
I China. 40c. 
II Japan. 40c. 


dc. 


III Philippines. 40c. 
IV Liberia. 40c. 
Japan 
Missionary Problems and Policies in 
Japan. 20c. 
Churchwork for Lepers in Japan. 
Liberia 


Our Foothold in Africa. 
The Church’s Investment in Africa. 


‘ Mexico 

Progress in Mexico (Hooker School). 

errand Her Sister, and the Hooker 
School. 


Panama Canal Zone 

Under Four Flags. 5c. 
Philippines 
The Cross, The Flag and The Church. 5c. 
From Head-Axe to Scalpel. 
Indians 

Our Indian Schools in South Dakota. 5c. 
Making the Blind to See. 


Southern Mountaineers 
Appalachia. 
Educational Division 
Church Dictionary. 25c. 
A Service for Missionary Day. | 
World Problems and Christianity. 
The Church of Today and The Church of 
Tomorrow. 
Program Meetings—What They Are and 
How to Organize Them. 
Ten Missionary Stories. 10c. 
Missionary Education—Has It a Place in 
the Life of Today? 


Foreign-Born Peoples in U. 8. 


How to Reach the Foreign-Born, a prac- 
tical parish program of fellowship. 
The Finns. By Arthur Cotter. 10c. | 
Friends Wanted. Masque of Christian 
Americanization. F. D. Graves. _25c. 
Leaflet of Foreign-Born,in New York 
City. ’ 
The Episcopal Church and its Connection 
with the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of Finland. In Finnish and English. 
Free. 


1535 
1536 
1537 
1539 


Ice Cakes That Chill Our Melting Pot. 
The Nordic Nuisance. 

Supply List of Literature 

Ourselves and Our Neighbors; Interces- 


sions. 
FE. B: 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55,58, 59, Bilingual 


Prayer Leaflets in English, Greck, 
Hungarian, Polish, Swedish, Finnish, 
Italian, Armenian and Roumani:in. 
For hospital chaplains and _ parish 
clergy dealing with foreign-born. 15c. 
each. 

61 Canons of Hungarian Reformed 
Church in America. 25c. 

Miscellaneous 

A Soldier’s Vision of Missions. 

Designated and Special Gifts. 

The Church and the World. 

Abroad. 


50,000 Miles in Fifty Minutes. 5c. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHRISTIAN SOCIAL 


5506 
5510 


5512 


5514 
5516 


5517 


5520 
5521 


5522 


2028 
2042 
2043 
2044 
2051 
2087 
2089 
2091 


2093 
2096 
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SERVICE 


Suggestions for Parish and Diocesan 
Social Service Organizations. 

The Social Task of the Church as Set 
one by the Lambeth Conference of 

Suggested Social Service Program for 
Diocese and Parish with Three Papers 
of Constructive Value. (Bulletin 25.) 

The City Mission Idea (small leaflet). 

What is the Plus That the Church Has 
to Add to Secular Social Service? By 
Mrs. John M. Glenn. 


The Department of Christian Social 
Service. What it Has Done. What it 
Plans to Do. 

The American Jail. 5c. 


A Practical Program for Church Groups 
in Jail Work. 15c. 

Plain Points for Parish Practice in Social 
Service. 

The Social Opportunity of the Church- 
man. (Revised Edition.) 25c; 5 for 


$1.00. 

eee eueus for Leaders for above book. 

iC, - 

Proceedings of First National Conference 
(Milwaukee), 1921. 25c. 

Proceedings of Second National Confer- 
ence (Wickford, R. I.), 1922. 25c. 

Proceedings of Third National Confer- 
ence (Washington, D. C.), 1928. 25c. 

Proceedings of Fourth National Confer- 
ence (Toronto, Canada), 1924. 25c. 

The Motion Picture Problem. 15c. 

The City Mission Idea. An Interpreta- 
tion by Dr. Jefferys. 15c. 

Social Service Through the Parish. 50c. 
By Dr. Brackett. 

Social Service at the General Conven- 
tion (1922). 

FIELD DEPARTMENT 


Bible Readings and Prayers. 

Uniting the United States. 

All America. 

Everywhere. 

Financial Pledge Card. 

The Campaign and Money. 

Every Member Canvass: Why Annually? 

The Diocesan Training Institute for 
Leaders of Parish Conferences on the 
Church’s Mission. 

How to Prepare for Parish Conferences 
on the Church’s Mission. 

Proportionate Givers (enrollment card). 


3010 


qeeND Sleisla) 


Intercessors’ Enrollment Card. 
Suggestions to Canvassers 
Church’s Mission. 

1922 Speakers’ Manual. 

Accomplishments, 

The New Program. 

Faith and Prayer. 

Stewardship. 

The Church Service League. 

The Budget Dollar. 

Opening Service. 
sions.) 50c. per 100; 

The Christian Family. 

“The Church’s Program.’ 

Study of Christian eee for the 
Chureh Schools. (Essay Contest.) 

Stewardship Stories. 

“What Shall We Do Then?’ 
ship 


for the 


(For Preaching Mis- 
$4.50 per 1,000. 


(Steward- 


>) 
-A Stewardshiv: 
38015-. 
3020- 


A If I Were a Layman. 

A Proportionate Giving. 

Maps, set of two, 60c.; one of United 
States and one of the World. 


BULLETINS 


Parish Program Conferences. 
Chureh Service League 4 
Group Organization in the Parish. 


DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


Prayers for Religious Education. 

Teacher Training, Standard Course. 

Certificate of Enrollment, Little Helpers. 
5e. 

Little Helpers’ Prayer for Leaders. Free. 

Little Helpers’ Prayer. Free. 


Little Helpers’ Mite Box (Paper). Free. 
CG. 8. 'S. ky. Prayers, Free; 

Little Helpers’ Department. Free. 

Little Helpers’ Mite Box (Wooden). 5c. 
Little Helpers’ Letters to Parents. Free. 


Birthday Thank Offering (For Leaders). 
Free. 

Whitsunday Service. $1.00 per 100. 

Birthday Thank Offering Envelope. Free. 

Book of Programs. 30c. 

“Working Together.’’ 5c. 

Church School Service League. 

Cc. S. S. L. Prayer for Leaders. Free. 

Birthday Thank Offering Prayer. Free. 

Braver for Parents of the Little Helpers. 

ree 

Types of the C. S. S. Free 

Manual for Leaders of Tt ithe eines. 20c. 

Ideals of Parenthood. Free. 

Guster: and Answers on Little Helpers. 

ree. 
Our Birthday Thank Offering. Free. 
(For Boys and Girls) 

The Five Fields of Service. 

Some Questions. 

Week-Day Religious Instruction, 

Young People’s Movement. 10c. 

Daily Vacation Bible Schools. 

Vacation, Bible and Church Schools. 


Free. 
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Bulletins 
Theological Textbooks. 
Syllabus of Theological 
Examinations. 
Students and the Church. 
Immigrant Child and the Church School. 
Report of Commission on _ Provincial 
Organization. 
Church Boarding Schools. 


LITERATURE 
Mission Packets Loaned for Two Weeks. 


THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


Per 
Copy 
2¢ 


Studies and 


Per 
100 


9g Bible Readings. 
$1.50 


12 Supply Department 
17 What the Auxiliary Can 
Do for Religious Educa- 
tion. 
A Handbook 
Iedition). 20c. 
Suggestions for FEduca- 
tional Seeretaries........ 
22 How to Lead a Discus- 
sion. Group: sé. ank,clesn soles 
26 A Devotional Pxercise. 
30-81-32. Suggestions £or 
Presidents, Secretaries, 
Treasurers. 5c a Set. 
Noonday Meditations... 
The Devotional Life... 
The Educational Oppor- 
tunity of the Supply De- . 
JOEBAHIOKSIONS qooMiGUDAG ROL GOs 
U. T. O. Resolution and 
PrayersGard.y . cccsentetet 
The Gift of a Thankful 
PASO TEs era clotecehensmiekerokonscenene 
The Little Blue Box 
(DOOMV) OS eikacrenersishalerenete A 
Phen Mighty Cente rete circ 
1889-1925? A Record and 


(Revised 


Ze 1.50 


1.50 


38 
39 
94 


10c 


Thanks asec sche. as deers 
Spiritual Value of the 
We) 


Prayer for the Woman’s 
ANITA Va ae) ateasteee sietetelensys 
Church Service League 
Prayer Card. 
U.T.O.—An 
LLONE fous sieve svete carotene 
An Open Door to Wom- 
en’s Service.* 

National Training School 
for Colored Workers.* 
The Woman’s Auxiliary 
Special 1923-25. 

Untrained and Inade- 
quate or Properly 
Equipped.* 


Interpreta- 
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If you cre not a regular subscriber for 


The Spirit of Missions 


Why not subscribe NOW? 


$1.00 'A YEAR 


THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


281 FOURTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 


Clark, Dodge &Co. 


Established 1847 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


Specialists in Government, Mu- 
nicipal, Railroad and Industrial 
Bonds, suitable for the needs of 
Individuals, Trustees and Insti- 
tutions. We invite the corre- 
spondence of investors and are 
prepared to submit offerings of 
conservative investment bonds 
and stocks. 


e 


51 Wall Street, NEW YORK 
790 Broad Street, NEWARK, N. js 


Enrich Your 


Church Printing 


at Christmas Time 


by the introduction of our 


Haif Tone Electrotypes 


- of Sacred Subjects 


Seventy-three paintings of the 


Masters are available in this 
form which may be used to 
beautify the pages of your usual 
weekly Calendar and your an- 
nouncements for special occa- 
sions such as Thanksgiving, 
Waster, ete., ete. A booklet of 
Proofs sent on Request. 


Goodenough & Woglom 
Company 
14-D Vesey St. 


Can You Afford NOT to Invest 
Two Cents a Week in 


The Spirit of Missions 


which will keep you intelligently informed through interesting stories about 
the work the Church is carrying on in many parts of the world. 


pensable to the Church man and Church woman. 


As THE Spirit or Missions is a missionary publication and is not published 
for financial gain, we ask your co-operation in recommending it to others and 


adding to our list of subscribers. 


THE Spirit oF MISSIONS 


281 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $ 


Missions, to begin with the 


for a year’s subscription for THE SPIRIT OF 


number. 


New York City 


Kindly mention THE SPIRIT or Missions 


It is indis- 


Kindly mention Tur Spirit oF Missions when writing to advertisers. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


By BISHOP GAILOR 


The Church, the Bible, and the Creed 


By Tuomas F, Gator, Bishop of Tennessee, President of the National Council. 
Cloth, $1.00. Postage about 10 cts. oe 

This consists of a series of popular lectures delivered first at Trinity Chapel, 
New York, last Lent, and afterward in Nashville and in Memphis. The subjects 
are: The Catholic Church, The Holy Scriptures, The Creed of the Church, The 
Teaching of the Church, The Sacramental System. The book consists of just 
the sort of popular reading that is needed today. 


By BISHOP ANDERSON 


Religion and Morality 
Holy Week Addresses, 1924 

By the Rt. Rev. C. P. Anverson, D.D., Bishop of Chicago. Paper, 50 cents. 
Cloth, $1.00. Postage about 8 cts. 

Bishop Anderson’s Holy Week theater Addresses are an institution in Chicago 
and are in such wide demand that they are published in attractive book form. 
Intended especially for men, they convey the lesson to everybody that the world 
needs. The subjects are as follows: Religion—Morality—Sex Morality—Sin— 
—Spiritual Power. Read the book! 


MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO. 


1801-1811 Fond du Lac Avenue, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


More Readers S ors ‘ ‘ Keep Up the 
Reaters The Spirit of Missions “eer Ve # 

To encourage a wider reading of the missionary magazine of the Church, and 

to stimulate its sale in the parish through representatives who will undertake this 

missionary endeavor, THE Spirit or Missions offers the following special bundle 

rates when five or more copies are to be mailed monthly to one address. 

When sold at the regular price of ten cents a copy, these rates will allow a profit 

for the School or Auxiliary Offering. 

(a) Seven cents a copy, payable quarterly, for copies ordered. 

(b) Eight cents a copy, payable quarterly, but credit being allowed for unsold 
copies returned in good condition. 


(c) Seventy-five cents each for yearly subscriptions for ten or more copies sent 
to one address, payable in advance. 


Amount Enclosed 
or Send Bill to 


Address 
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The Schilling Press, Inc. 


RINTERS 
of Quality 


137-139 East 25th St. NEW YORK 


MAGAZINES 


Ask tor my free Catalogue ot The World’s 
Classics, 150 volumes, pocket size, 80 cents 
a volume. 


Magazine Catalogue, free. 
Needlecraft, |2 months for 50 cents. 


Nature Magazine, for every nature-lover, 
$2.00 a year; trial copy 15 cents stamps. 


Every Child’s Magazine, $1.50 a year; trial 
copy for 8 cents stamps. 


Address: 
JAMES SENIOR, Lamar, Missouri 


a 


The Evangelical Education Society 


OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Aids Students for the Ministry and 
Distributes Evangelical Literature 
President, Rt. Rev. Philip Cook, D.D.; Ac- 
tive Vice-President, Rev. J. DeWolf Perry, 
D.D.; General Secretary, Rev. S. Lord Gil- 
berson, M.A.; Treasurer, Alfred Lee, Esq.; 

Counsel, Harold Goodwin, Esq. 
Office, THE PLATT . 
130 South 22d Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
Resolved, That in granting aid, prefer- 
ence shall be given to Candidates for Holy 
Orders who possess full literary qualifica- 
tions, and who are worthy on account of 
Christian character, high scholarship, vigor- 
ous health, and natural energy and force. 


We give our contributors the chotce of 
agency in the great work of preaching the 
Gospel. They may do either by the living 
voice or by the printed page. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give, devise and bequeath to THE 
EVANGELICAL EpucaTion SOCIETY OF THE 
Protestant EpiscopaAL CuurcuH in Philadel- 


phia the sum of : Dollars o¢ all 
that certain lot, etc. (describe Real Estate 
briefly), to be used for the general purposes 
of the Society (or for any specific, purposes 
or with any ns as ie principal or 
income testator may desire). 

OTE.—By Act of Assembly in Pennsylvania a 
devise or bequest for charitable uses is void unless 
it is done by will, attested by two credible and 
at the time disinterested witnesses at least thirty 
days before the decease of the testator. « 


Kindly mention Tur Srizit or Missions when writing to advertisers. 


To Your Missions 


in the Orient 


3 bates Missions can be quickly 
and conveniently reached from the 
ports of call of the ten great U. S. 
Government ships to the Orient. These 
vessels are an assurance of a delightful 
voyage to the very gates of the Far 
East with the best American standards 
of comfort, service and food. 


The Admiral Oriental Line operates 
five “President” ships over the Short 
Route from Seattle, with a sailing every 
12 days. Fortnightly sailings are made 
by five more “President” ships oper- 
ated by the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company from San Francisco over the 
Sunshine Belt with a twelve hour stop 
at Honolulu. Other ports of call for 
both services are Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manila. 


Send for illustrated booklets 
giving facts about these services 
and travel in the Orient. 


Admiral Oriental Line 


32 Broadway . . New York City 
112 W. Adams St. . Chicago, III. 
L. C. Smith Bldg. . Seattle, Wash. 


Pacific Mail S. S. Co. 


10 Hanover Square New York City 
508 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
503 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 
I IT IS ETO, 
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Harry Emerson Fosdick’s New Book 


‘'The Modern Use of the Bible”’ 


His classes of live young postgraduate college men 
pamphlet for the times’’. 


“ 


say that it has made the Bible over for them into ‘“‘a 


Price $1.60 


THE LITTLE CHILDREN’S BIBLE 
For children up to the age of seven. 128 pages. 

colored illustrations, 4 
A “short”? Bible young children can regard as their 

Price 90 cents 


Four 


“very own’’, 

THE OLDER CHILDREN’S BIBLE : 
For children eight to eleven, 288 pages. light 
colored illustrations. 


A copy on the bureau of the bedroom of ‘“‘Buster’’ 
or ‘‘Sis’? may be the means of their forming the habit 
of reading a snatch of it as their adieu to the day. 

Price $1.50 


Snowden, James H. 
THE LIFE OF JESUS—3800 pages, 25 cents 
Nine Months’ Course (thirty-nine lessons) printed 
from plates of Snowden’s Sunday School Lessons for 
1924 and 1925 volumes. 300 pages. Paper cover. 
Price 25 cents 


For introductory purposes only. Order a _ sample 
copy to show senior class and adult group leaders. 
Moulton, Richard G, 


THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE, 


Illustrated 

An extra fine piece of book-making—generous margins, 
top, side and bottom. Copiously illustrated in color 
done by the one artist from sketches made on the 
spot in the Holy Land. 

1733 pages, plus fifty full page illustrations in three 
colors. Price $5.00 


Piepenbring, C. 
THE HISTORICAL JESUS 

The last ounce of significance that historical scholars 
have been able to extract from the New Testament 
documents presented in a brief, continuously interesting 
narrative. Probable price $2.25 


Jones, Rufus M. 
FUNDAMENTAL ENDS OF LIFE 

An answer to the questions: What do men live for? 
What do we want most? What is life’s real driving 
force? Probable price $1.50 


CLEAN FICTION 
Sylvestre, Noel 
THE SACRAMENT OF SILENCE 


The appealing story of a priest who goes to prison 
because he feels that priestly honor imposes upon him 
‘“‘the sacrament of silence’’. Probable price $1.50 


Hayes, Lilian 
THY THIRTIETH PIECE OF SILVER 


A gripping story in six parts of the roaming of the 
world by this ‘‘Thirtieth Piece of Silver’ infected with 
the greed for wealth and power that led Judas to his 
treachery. Probable price $2.00 


Cabot, Philip 
EXCEPT YE BE BORN AGAIN 


Cabot is a Harvard man who made a fortune in big 
business. He says the thirty best years of his life 
were largely wasted because the acid test of effective 


faith, conversion, did not come to him until after 
fifty. A book for business men Sunday morning golf 
players. Probable price $1.50 


Wegener, A. B. 
CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 
RECREATION 


Here is a worth-while work for the men of the 
Church and community who are short on talk (religious) 
and long on action (business). Probable price $2.25 


Martin, Hugh 

THE KINGDOM WITHOUT FRONTIERS 
The Witness of the Bible to the Missionary Purpose 

of God. The Bible’s main line of argument is the 

unfolding and gradual execution of a missionary pur- 

pose, Probable price $1.00 


Cheley, Frank H. 
CLIMBING MANWARD , 
Written to prove that the idea that the boy who did 
not draw an attractive personality as a gift from Mother 
Nature is out of luck is all wrong. He can grow one 
as surely as he can ‘‘get up ‘his muscle’’. 
Probable price $1.75 


Maud, John P. 
LIFE IN FELLOWSHIP 
A direct challenge to senior university students to 
prepare to help break down the barriers of race and 
creed that threaten to wreck our civilization. 
Probable price $1.00 


Sheppard, H. R. L. 
TWO DAYS BEFORE 
Simple thoughts about our Lord on the Cross. ‘‘The 
Cross was never meant to be so mystified and intel- 
lectualized as to be unintelligible to simple folks.’’ 
Probable price 75 cents 


Bonser, Edna M. 
HOW THE EARLY HEBREWS LIVED 
AND LEARNED 

Thirty-five illustrations. Four maps. Something new 
that makes a real story book out of a textbook in Old 
Testament history. Children will voluntarily read with 
interest. Price $2.00 


CREEDS AND LOYALTY 
By seven members of the Faculty of the Episcopal 
Seminary Cambridge. Price $1.50 


Woods. Edward S. 
MODERN DISCIPLESHIP, WHAT IT 
MEANS 

Sets forth clearly and simply a speaking likeness of 
a true disciple—not the once-a-week but the everyday 
kind. Price $1.25 


Streibert, Muriel 
YOUTH AND THE BIBLE 
Comes to real grips in a way parents can understand 
with ways and means of teaching youth modern views 
of the Bible that they will not have to unlearn 
Probable price $2.00 


a4Kempis, Thomas 
THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 

Retains the order of the books as given in the authen- 
tie Kempist manuscript at Brussels. Includes the 
Third Book ‘‘Concerning the Holy Communion’”’ omitted 
from many editions. Price $1.00 


THE WORLD'S GREAT RELIGIOUS 
POETRY Caroline M. Hill, Editor 

Over 800 pages. 

“What more elevating and broadening exercise could 
a teacher or speaker on spiritual themes desire than 
the habitual study of such a book? It will be of the 
greatest spiritual service to people of all religions and’ of 
no religion. It meets a well nigh universal need.’’— 
Christian Advocate (New York). 

New and popular priced edition. Price 2.50 


Temple, William (Bishop of Manchester) 
CHRIST, THE TRUTH 

Written to meet the urgent need for a theology in 
sharp contrast with the theologies current at present 
which leave no room for a specific Incarnation, 

Far and away the ablest presentation of the argu- 
ments for orthodox theology that has appeared in many 
a year. Probable price $2.50 


From your Religious Book Store, or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue 


680 


New York City, N. Y, 
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Kindly mention THz Spirit or Missions when writing to advertisers, 


FLAMIN POLO VOSA OPO CSO, MOOV TODOS VOTE 
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: In New York City 


We Have Two Hotels That We Wish to Bring 
to Your Attention 
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One is THE IRVING, facing Gramercy Park at 20th Street 
—located in one of the most charming sections of New York, 
and operated on the American Plan. 

Telephone Gramercy 6264. 


The other, THE ALBERT, at 11th Street and University 
Place—a convenient location; operated on the European Plan. 
‘Telephone Stuyvesant 4961. 


DO DONO OOPS 
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SCAN CAOANE 


Rates at Both Houses Most Reasonable. 


UNDER KNOTT MANAGEMENT 
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A Bequest to the Church 


Perpetuates Your Service 


In making bequests it is most important to give the exact title of 
the Society, thus: I GIVE, DEVISE AND BEQUEATH TO THE DOMESTIC AND 
FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 281 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 
N. Y., FOR THE USE OF THE SOCIETY 

If it is desired that the bequest should be applied to some particular 
department of the work, there should be substituted for the words, “For 
the Use of the Society,” the words “For Domestic Missions,” or ‘For 
Foreign Missions,” or “For Work Among the Indians,” or “For Work 
Among the Colored People,” or “For Work in Africa,” or “For Work 
in China,” or “For the Department of Religious Education,” or “For 
the Department of Social Service.” 

Notice should be given concerning wills admitted to probate when- 
ever they contain bequests to this Society, and information of such be- 
quests should be communicated to the Treasurer without delay. 


LEWIS B. FRANKLIN, Treasurer 


281 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


THE SCHILLING PRESS, INC. 
New YORK 


Know What 
Your Church 
Is Doing! 


e 


The Story of the Program 


Describes and 


Illustrates the 
Whole Work of the 


“THE Story or THE Pro- 
GRAM has made a_ profound 
impression on me by its splen- 
did make-up, its wonderful 
comprehensiveness and its full- 
ness in living interest. Few 
efforts to promote the Nation- 
Wide Campaign will have had 
the influence for success that 
this will have.’—A Bishop. 


General Church 


$1.00 Postpaid 


Address Orders to 


THE. BOOK STORE 
Church Missions House 
281 Fourth Ave., New York 


